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“TF WE WANT TO MAINTAIN THE MORAL OF OUR PEOPLE WE 
SHOULD GIVE THEM LIGHT.”—(Mr. J. Ritson, M.P., October 10, 1939.) 


THE war in the West has begun. On October 14 a German 
submarine penetrated the defences of Scapa Flow, sank the 
Royal Oak and escaped. Two days later there 
jt ag were raids of some fourteen bombing planes 
on Rosyth, where a few casualtieSyoccurred, 
and on the Forth Bridge, which was not hit. On Oat? 
there were two air raids on Scapa Flow, and during the next 
two days there was an attempt on the Orkneys and others 
which did not apparently reach these shores. On land the 
Germans also felt their way to battle. On October 16 they 
attacked in the Saar region on a four-mile front, and that 
evening on a width of twenty miles, where they deployed 
150,000 troops. Neither attack was pressed home, but the 
enemy are believed to have sustained some casualties. The 
French are ready for the Germans whatever they may do. 
They have assembled one of the finest armies the world has 
ever seen, an army in which the veterans are well accustomed 
to victory over the Huns. At their side is a small British 
force, far less thoroughly trained, but better equipped than 
the Expeditionary Force of 1914. The-men of those days 
were the finest soldiers this country has ever sent to war. 
The sons of those who fought in that army have not had 
the training their fathers had, for the country, which owes 
its very existence to the men of 1914-1918, failed to provide 
the defence every nation requires. But although the 
Expeditionary Force of 1939 has been hurriedly got together 
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and over-rapidly trained, it is a very fine body of men, well 
led and full of the spirit which will carry them to Berlin jf 
they are not interfered with by Downing Street. One capital 
point has already been settled. The British Army, com. 
manded by Lord Gort, is under the orders of General Gamelin, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in France. The 
command is therefore united from the start. 


THE air raids on the East coast of Scotland on October 16 
at 2.30 p.m. were vigorous affairs and were pressed home, 
. Out of some fourteen planes four were brought 

ae the down, either by our fighting planes or by anti- 
aircraft fire. A number of other enemy planes 

were believed to be too crippled to reach home. As, whether 


by good luck or good sense, there were no air raid warnings, | 


crowds of Edinburgh people were able to see the fighting, 
which was going on almost over their heads, and one trainload 
of people had the exciting experience of being on the Forth 
Bridge while the attack on it was made, one plane actually 


diving close over the top of the bridge to bomb it. The | | 
bridge was not touched. There were 35 casualties among | 


the crews of British warships, but these were not damaged, 
and are ready for sea. The raid lasted about an hour and a 
half, when the intruders were driven off by British fighter 
planes. - After the three days of aerial fighting at Edinburgh, 


Rosyth, Scapa Flow, and elsewhere, Mr. Chamberlain was | 
able to announce that the enemy had certainly lost eight | 
planes, and was believed to have lost more. Three of these | 


planes were brought down by the Volunteer Air Defence. 
Our own air casualties were nil. No civilian casualties 
occurred, and there were no alarms at all. We hope this fact 


will indicate to the Government that the British people | 
would rather be allowed to go about their business until the | 


thousands of German planes we have heard so much about 


begin to appear. There should be a rule that no air raid | 
warning is sounded unless a very large number of enemy | 
planes is sighted. The air raid warnings given all down the | 
East Coast on October 17 were, for the most part, simply 


disregarded. 
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Tur news on October 14 that the Royal Oak, with some 810 
officers and men, had been lost was a blow to the British 
people. At first the public were not told how 
or where the disaster had occurred. However, 
on October 17 the story was made known. Mr. Churchill 
describing the event said : 

“The battleship Royal Oak was sunk at anchor by a 
U-boat in Scapa Flow approximately at 1.30 a.m. on 
the 14th instant. It is still a matter of conjecture how 
the U-boat penetrated the defences of the harbour. 
When we consider that during the whole course of the 
last war this anchorage was found to be immune from 
such attacks. .... 

“‘It appears probable that the U-boat fired a salvo of 
torpedoes at the Royal Oak, of which only one hit the 
bow. This muffled explosion was at the time attributed 
to internal causes, and what is called the inflammable 

' store, where the kerosene and other such materials are 
kept, was flooded. Twenty minutes later the U-boat 
fired three or four torpedoes and these striking in quick 
succession caused the ship to capsize and sink. She was 
lying at the extreme end of the harbour and therefore 
many officers and men were drowned before rescue could 
be organised from other vessels.” 

It is to be hoped, as a Naval Correspondent says in an article 
in this number, More Light in the Navy, that a court-martial 
will be held to determine the cause of this disaster. The public 
should abstain from criticism of the management of the Navy ; 
criticism should rather be of those who starved our defences. 
The Navy went short from 1926 to 1937, and the responsibility 
for that lies on all three political parties. A Navy which has 
been so let down cannot be reconstructed in two years, and 
while the whole nation mourns the loss of the 1,500 officers 
and men who have been killed in action since the outbreak of 
war, it should mourn them with an added pang all the more 
poignant because each one of us can feel we have some 
individual responsibility for this irreparable loss. Let us 
remember that armies and navies cannot be made in two 
years, let us realise our responsibility, and that of our political 
representatives. 


The Royal Oak 
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THE response of Australia and New Zealand to the war 
situation was never in doubt. They sink or swim with the 
, British Empire, and they are intelligent enough 

he Rowe to know this, alongside the natural shrewd. 
ness which shows them on which side their 

interests lie is something much deeper and more compelling, 
something which is shared by Canada. The three great 
Dominions have with the Mother Country the tie of a common 
heritage in self-government. From their roots upwards 
they care for this more than for anything else, and they are 
ready to risk all to uphold their civilisation. “ For all they 
have and are ”’ they will “ stand up to meet the war.” It is 
an all-in business for them. At present there is no question 
of their sending Expeditionary Forces over to Europe, 
but they are raising, training and equipping men, and 
are getting down to the manufacture of arms, aeroplanes 
and equipment. Most important of all, Canada is to 
have a great Imperial Flying School. Australia has 
added another contribution. Her Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, is a speaker whose phrases carry. On more 
than one occasion he has said the necessary word, and, 
as in the last war the most resolute and invigorating 
British speaker was Mr. Hughes, then Australian Prime 


Minister, it would seem that in this war Australia will again | 


speak for us all. We have mentioned three British Dominions. 
There is a fourth, and there is India. Of India all we can say 
is that the mischief-makers, Gandhi & Co., are hard at it. 
South Africa—as always—is in a category by itself. 


Sourn Africa is still a British Dominion. That is almost | 


the most important piece of war news, for it was a close 

. shave. In September General Hertzog and 
Sere Aan other Republicans, open and concealed, had 
intended to move South Africa out of the Empire orbit by 
declaring her neutrality in the Empire conflict with Germany. 


This was frustrated by General Hertzog’s colleagues who, | 


after an open Cabinet split, defeated him in Parliament, 
on which the Governor, Sir Patrick Duncan, refused him the 


General Election he asked for, and a change of Government 
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ensued, General Smuts becoming Premier. In the recrimina- 
tions which followed certain facts emerged. The issue between 
Ministers had been solely over the question of neutrality, 
“but,” said the enraged and defeated Republicans, “ last 
year General Smuts agreed to neutrality.” This was true and 
could not be denied, as presumably there was documentary 
proof. General Smuts, who is now Prime Minister, therefore 
issued a statement to say that 1938 and 1939 were two 
different years, and that his adherence to neutrality last 
year was one thing, and General Hertzog’s persistence in it 
this year was another. The fact is that General Smuts was 
able to make his stand entirely owing to the revival of 
British feeling in South Africa. For years the British had 
allowed themselves to be ignored and overruled, but a few 
years ago the formation of the Dominion Party, under the 
leadership of Colonel Stallard, focused British opinion 
on the point that South Africa was being forced out of the 
Empire and that the heritage of British citizenship was in 
danger of being lost. At the last General Election Natal 
rallied to the defence of her traditions and returned eight 
members to Parliament. These eight members made General 
Smuts’ position safe. He has a majority of eighteen and they 
are his key men. They alone enabled him to change his 
mind about neutrality, and to see that 1938 and 1939 were 
quite different. 


A WorD of praise must be given to the utter selflessness of the 
leader of the Dominion Party, Colonel Stallard, and his two 
lieutenants, Mr. Marwick and Mr. Coulter. 
In season and out of season they have shown 
South Africans that if they value the British 
connection they must put a check to the Republicanism of 
General Hertzog and the Germanism of Mr. Pirow. This little 
band of brothers had a fearfully uphill task. All the people 
who were making money and wanted to be left alone, all the 
people who were trying for jobs, all the highbrows who were 
currying favour, all the low-brows who wanted bribes, were 
against them. They had no funds, and hardly any press— 
that is nearly all governmental in South Africa—they had 
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very little organisation. And no one in the English Govern. 
ment wanted to hear about people who “ might upset Hertzog 
and Smuts.” Disregarding all snubs, this group of men, who 
had genuine convictions, held together and every day secured 
more support. Now a cynic may well smile at the change in 
their fortunes. The South African Press—still mainly govern. 
mental—is all over them, and the London Press actually 
records their utterances. We should like to mention one 
other factor in the retention—for the time being—of South 
Africa within the Empire, and that is that for eighteen years 
there has been a steady trickle of British to that Dominion, 
They gave no political support to Colonel Stallard’s party 
until the crisis arose, but then, realising what was happening, 
they came down solidly on the side of remaining British. 


An Anglo-French Agreement with Turkey was signed on 
October 19. The main points are as follows :— 
a Britain and France will come to the 
and Turkey assistance of Turkey 
1. If an act of aggression is committed 
against Turkey by a European country, and 
2. If this act of aggression leads to war in that part of the 
Mediterranean area in which Turkey is involved. 
The Turkish Government will come to the assistance of 
Britain and France. 


1. In the event of aggression by a European Power leading 


to war in the Mediterranean area in which Britain and | 


France are involved. 


2. And if Britain and France are at war because of their | 


guarantees of April 13, 1939, to Greece and Rumania. 


A rider is added to the effect that the obligations of this 


Treaty cannot engage Turkey to go to war with Russia. 
The Agreement is to stand for fifteen years. 


SPEAKING of this Treaty in the House of Commons on the day 
that it was made Mr. Chamberlain said :— 


The Prime ** Agreement on the terms of the treaty | 


Minister Speaks was reached some three weeks ago, but 
signature was postponed with the con- 


currence of his Majesty’s Government and of the French | 
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Government, as it was hoped by the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the visit of the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Moscow might result in the conclusion 
between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. of a parallel treaty. 

“The negotiations which M. Sarajoglu has been con- 
ducting at Moscow have now been temporarily suspended 
as the Turkish Government felt that certain of the 
proposals which were made to them could not be recon- 
ciled with points which had already been agreed between 
Turkey on the one hand and Great Britain and France on 
the other. 

“TI would call attention to the fact that the treaty is 
valid for a minimum period of 15 years. It is therefore 
no temporary arrangement to meet a pressing emer- 
gency, but is a solid testimony of the determination of 
the three Governments concerned to pursue a long-term 
policy of collaboration. 

“IT am sure that it will give the House great satisfac- 
tion to learn that our negotiations have been brought to 
this successful conclusion, and that the deal has been set 
on our close and cordial relations with a country for the 
qualities and character of whose people we have the 
highest regard and admiration.” 


This statement, which was loudly cheered, was greeted with 
great satisfaction in England and France. It appears to 
give a measure of security to the Balkans. The reaction 
with which the news of the signing of the Treaty was received 
in Germany is a measure of its helpfulness to the Allies. The 
Foreign Office and our Ambassador in Ankara may be warmly 
congratulated on having once again obtained for us the 
support of our old friends the Turks. 


In the Mediterranean this Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty will 
affect two countries in the middle and west of that great 
inland sea. There is Italy, for many years 


a alienated from her friends, those who would 
* ine gammy most help her; tied to those who seek only 


her ruin; now at the last moment saved by 
her Latin wisdom, and become circumspect. Italy is not 
lost to us, nor will she be lost as long as we earnestly seek to 
crush the Germany that is her foe as much as ours. Inci- 
dentally Count Ciano has been misunderstood in this country ; 
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he is young and spirited; but he is not the Hitler toady 
that some have called him. Far from it. He stands for Italy 
against all her enemies, whether open or veiled. He is far 
from being pro-German. Let that mistake be corrected, 
His last interview with Herr von Ribbentrop and Herr Hitler 
were refreshingly stormy. Then there is Spain, the western 
guardian of the Mediterranean, deceived, affronted, betrayed 
by the Germans who called themselves her friends. Not only 
deceived, but war-shattered. From her England can only 
ask for an honourable neutrality. Spain owes us one thing, 
During her long agony neither side was able to get munitions 
from us. No Spanish woman has lost her husband or her son 


by any English bullet. No building has been blasted by any | 


English shell. On the other hand, we sent ambulances and 
cared for the sorrowful. Let Spain remember that. 


THERE has been a lot of silly correspondence about ‘‘ War 
Aims.” All the noodles and ninnies are bleating to have 
4 them defined. We cannot do this. The war 
—— for is not over and we have Allies and shall have 
more before we have finished. But there are 

two questions we should answer. First, what exactly we 
are defending ? Secondly, can the other countries, who 


care for these things, afford to see us beaten. To the first 

question the answer is clear. We are fighting against | 
aggression, against tyranny, against the extinction of small [ 
States. But there is something more. We are fighting for | 
the continuity of human development. In the past each [| 
civilisation has given something which the world has not | 


lost, something that had in it indestructable truth. The 
Israelites gave us the pathway to the realm of the spirit. 
From the Greeks we learned that the human mind is free and 
limitless. The Romans gave us a sense of discipline and of 
justice. The Middle Ages gave us a clear sense of the com- 
munity, of the social order in which we are all members one 
of another. The French gave us logic and the exact, intricate 
mind. We ourselves have shown the world that an Empire 
can be progressive, free, independent and interdependent. 


We have given tolerance and compromise. We have given | 
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fair dealing. We have led the way in constitutional reform. 
We have shown that evolution is stronger than revolution. 
And, another gift, quiet and precious, our own peculiar con- 
tribution to civilisation in the village community—a con- 
tribution that has not been bettered. All these contributions, 
ancient and new—all these personalities of progress—are now 
challenged by a power that glories in its atavism, that takes 


_ pride in crushing free thought—its own included—and that 


openly renounces freedom for itself and for others. It is 
against this reversal of human progress that we and the 
French fight—alone. Were Germany to win, the human 
story would be put back—at some chapters for 300 years, 


- some for 1,000 years. That is the risk which the neutrals 


have to face, and every time they help Germany they increase 


their risk. The second question—“ Can the neutrals afford 


to see us beaten ? ’—is answered in this first reply. The 
neutrals cannot afford to let us be destroyed and they know 
this. But at present they are gambling on our victory. 


‘Tae following letter speaks direct from the soul of France. 
_ It was sent by a serving soldier to the editor of a French 


| De Profundis 


newspaper, who printed it without names :— 


‘TI write you these lines sitting on the 
edge of a delightful little wood in Alsace. The sun is 
bright, the breeze gentle. How grand is life under the 
iron helmet! The radio sings out clearly the dots and 
dashes which are its cyphers. A man near me is singing 
the lovely songs of his province. He has a magnificent 
voice. I can also sing, and presently in cantonments 
we mean to organise choral singing. To live is sweet, 
and patience is a gentle virtue, the lily among the thorns 
of our passion. To-morrow the sun will rise on the 
same men. They will be a little stiff from the night 
frosts which are sharp. My mind wandered long before 
I slept last night. For eight nights now I have lain 
rolled in my blanket, flat on my back, my eyes 
among the stars. 

‘“‘¥For fifteen or twenty years I have been seeking God. 
I have found Him. Actually I have re-discovered Him. 
He is in me now, and over me. If I live I shall not lose 
Him again. If I die He will not lose me, for my last 
thought will be for Him.” 
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Women whose husbands and sons are in peril will be moved 
and comforted by the words of this French soldier, words 
coming from the depths. 


In wartime it is advisable to look at the situation through 
the eyes of the enemy, who has a totally different point of 
z view from ours. During October the Germans 

ag — were on their toes; they had knocked out 
Poland, and Russia had handcuffed and gagged 

their victim. For some reason England and France, the 
allies of Poland, had refrained from attacking them by air 
or on land until they had had plenty of time to recover from 
their losses of men and material in the Polish war. Their! 
concentration of troops on the West wall had not been molested | 
and their munition works in Western Germany were un. 
bombed. True, the British Air Force flew over them, but 
only to drop leaflets, thus supplying the Germans with the 
paper they need, and rousing the war spirit of their people 
against England. They had sunk a great British battleship, | 
the Royal Oak, and an aircraft carrier, the Courageous, and 
they had disposed of a considerable amount of allied and | 
neutral shipping. Their own losses, apart from those in| 
Poland, had been confined to submarine crews and a few 


hundred men on the French front. Relying upon Russia for) } 


raw materials and support, and on the neutrals for anything of 
which Russia is deficient, they have felt confident of victory. | 
On our side we have chosen to assume that Herr Hitler's 
haughty Reichstag speech was a “ peace offer,” but there is | 
no internal evidence of this at all. The speech conveyed a 

series of demands, and it was probably a mistake for us to/ 
have paid any attention to it. As for the newspaper talk of 
consultations between England and France as to how the 
answer should be given and what should be said, that was all | 
made up. There was no consultation at all between the 
Allies; in fact, there was nothing to answer. The speech 
was made for internal consumption, and Herr Hitler only 


valued the answers because they gave his propaganda some- | 
thing to go on talking about. When we look at the war we 


must look at it from both sides, and we have described it) 
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as the average German sees it. There may be, and probably 
are, malcontents, but they will have no sort of influence 
until this war has been lost by Germany. 


THERE are neutrals and neutrals. Some—the greater number 
—are merely engaged in trying to dodge the British blockade, 
: to sell or pass as much stuff as they can to 
Tage Germany, and to make as much as they can out 
of the war. Of such the Baltic States at 

present appear to be, for after the recent meeting at 
Stockholm, where the Kings of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, and the President of Finland foregathered on 


October 19 to determine the extent of their solidarity, 


a statement was issued, showing that the Nordic Governments 


_ were determined “ to adhere consistently to strict neutrality 


. ” and to the assertion of ‘‘ their neutral interests,”’ these 
interests being both national and trading. Superficially the 
national and trading interests of the Baltic Powers seem 
opposed. National interests certainly demand that strong 


_ resistance should be made to the encroachments of Russia 
_ and Germany; on the other hand the trade interests are 
calling loudly to be allowed to buy and sell, barter and 
_ exchange, with all comers and regardless of everything but the 
_ interchange of goods and money. We can imagine the “‘ Free 


Trade’ pressure brought on governments in countries riddled 


_ with Germans, and where public opinion has not yet taken in 


the magnitude of the Russo-German threat. We, in England, 


_ with the insight of a people who have made their stand, 


can see the danger to the Baltic peoples more clearly than 


| they do themselves. Trade with Russia, trade with Germany 


can bring wealth to individuals, but it will cause nothing but 
trouble to the peoples of Norway, Sweden, Denmark ; and 


_ Finland is in an even more perilous case. Trade with these 


authoritarian countries involves relations, not with the 
merchants of Russia, where there are none, or Germany, 
where they are virtually officials, but with their Governments. 
It means admitting their spy systems and their secret services. 


In the long run the Baltic countries will pay a hundredfold 


for the gold they are now receiving. 
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Ir the Baltic neutrals are in the unhappy position of havi 
to choose between immediate loss or ultimate destruction, 
there is one so-called neutral which is playi 

EERE heads I win, tails you lose” with val 
Germany and the Franco-British alliance. Russia executes 
Poland, swallows one small State after another, and supplies 
Germany with the sinews of war so much required by that 
country, while continuing to be treated as a friendly neutral 
by our Government. Our Ministers have even made a Trade 
Agreement with her which will enable her to furnish Germany 
with rubber. This is one of the most cynical documents 
ever signed by a British Minister. We do not know how it 
is to be explained to the Poles. There is even more than 
that. We have a small Communist Party in this country, | 
which on the outbreak of war declared their solidarity with 
the rest of the country. A few days later, acting on orders 
from Moscow, this party reversed its declaration stating that 
the war against Germany, Russia’s ally, was altogether | 
wicked. This volte-face was dictated by Moscow and was 
accepted by persons claiming British citizenship. We may 
guess the inducements held out. Added to these evidences 
of anti-British activity there is a further one. Herr Hitler's | 
‘“‘ peace push ”’ is run by the Russian agents of Germany. Af 
whispering campaign has been set up in London itself by 
the Russian Embassy ; this is the source of inspiration of f 
many pacifist letters to the papers, and of a great deal of | 
loose and mischievous talk in the social circles frequented | 
by Soviet officials. Mr. Wilson Broadbent wrote very aptly 
in the Daily Mail of October 23 of Mr. Maisky’s activities, | 
and of his influence with our “our wingless intellectuals.” 
The Russian Embassy should be warned that we will not 
tolerate such attempts to weaken our efforts. 


Ir there had been any doubt as to the close understanding 


between Russia and Germany it was removed by the attitude Fj 


; taken up by Germany towards Finland. The | 
_— and Finnish Foreign Secretary, Mr. Erkko, was not | 
ermany . : 
allowed to use the German broadcasting station j 

to send a message to America, and a group of Finnish Nazis | 
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who went to Berlin were received by a subordinate official 
and told that Germany had no interest in their affairs. We 
are a long way from the passages in Mein Kampf, where 
Herr Hitler foresees the German colonization of the Baltic 
States. That policy has been scrapped in return for Russia’s 
help in breaking Poland. We have to count that, at present, 
these two predatory nations will act together. After all, 
Stalin would far rather see Hitler win than the democracies. 
He understands Hitler, and can get on with him, at any rate 
until he has taken all he wants. The enemy for Stalin, as 
for the German dictator, is England. We should, therefore, 
do well to consider Germany as prodigiously strengthened by 
her Russian pact and make our plans accordingly. The 


_ Board of Trade has evidently not heard that Russia and 


Germany have an understanding, or the egregious “ Trade 
Agreement”’ announced in October could not have been made. 
We suggest that the Ministry of Information might circulate 
Government Departments and let them know that this country 
and France are at war with Germany, and that it is advisable 
for us not to trade with her either directly or even indirectly 
through Russia. 


| How much help will Germany get from Russia in the way of 


raw materials ? She has already received a considerable subsidy 
with which to pay the “ swithering neutrals ” 


aeenes / whose battles we fight while they trade 


with the common enemy. The trade between 


| Russia and Germany will probably be by barter, Germany 
| supplying tools and machinery and Russia raw materials. 


Germany is now in possession of the manufacturing districts 


. of the Poles as well as of the Czechs, and these enslaved peoples 


are now made to work for their enemies. Against this 


| prodigious combination what can our blockade do? It is 
' calculated that we can cut off some 45 per cent. of Germany’s 
' imports, but how far can Russia make good this deficiency ? 
| In timber and pulp wood she can supply the whole of Ger- 
' many’s needs. Last year that country imported 1,259,000 
' tons. In the case of textile fibres and mineral oils Russia 
> can also fully supply Germany, and she can partly supply 
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her in metals. When we come to fertilizers we find tha 
Russia will hardly be able to find the 1,223,000 tons needed by 
Germany. In the case of meat and fish Russia is an importer, 
and she is only a small exporter of oils and fats, while eve, 
with Russia’s help Germany is likely to run short of ores, 
She will get her copper from Sweden, but she will run short of 
chromium and nickel, of which Russia has none. We have 
said nothing about transport difficulties, which will be great, 
as railways and roads in Russia are bad and few. 


THE working partnership between Russia and Germany wil 
continue as long as each finds advantage in it, and so far 
. the advantages have been great, whatever 
ae the our propagandists may say, for both countries, 
Russia has virtually swallowed the Baltic 

countries, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia; Finland has bee 
called upon to make one of those ominous modern pacts 
which presage nothing good to the weaker country. She 


might resist if Sweden would support her. In return for} 


Germany’s acquiescence in this Russian Baltic supremacy, 
that country has obtained far more of Poland than she had 
dreamed of. The map shows this, and that Russia has 
accepted to have the worst of this deal. In Poland Germany 


has nearly all the industrial districts, all the coal mines, all | 


the iron ore, all the zinc and lead. It is true that she has only 


one producing oil field, but this—it is near Jasto—gives 118,000} 
tons of oil a year. Germany also has the larger part of the} 
districts growing wheat, rye, oats and potatoes. In fact she} 
has what she most needs, and she has it in districts served by | 
railways. Eastern Poland, which has gone to Russia, is af 


poor country, except for the Ukrainian area. Much of 
it is marsh, peat and sandhills with neither roads nor 


railways. Our. wishful-thinkers should realise that Herr) 


Hitler got a Polish guid pro quo for his Baltic amiability. 
The deal was by no means as one-sided as they are fond of 
suggesting. 


Tue Blockade Ministry has put timber and cellulose on the | 
contraband list and thereby dealt a shattering blow to the} 
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trade of two neutral countries, Finland and 
The Board of Sweden. But by the same action they have 
Trade v. dealt a very serious blow to this country as 
the Country Ty y 
well. Germany has no contraband list of her 
own but faithfully follows the British list. She now stops all 
neutral ships carrying timber and cellulose to this country 
and she does it in the Baltic, where we cannot lift a finger 
to stop her doing so. At the same time she gets the quan- 
tities she requires of timber and cellulose from Finland and 
Sweden, also through the Baltic. By the action of the 
Blockade Ministry the supply of these goods is therefore 
stopped to this country while not a single cargo is denied 
Germany. But timber is required by Britain and therefore the 
Board of Trade steps in and makes a trade agreement with 
Russia! Russia, of all countries, thereby condoning and 
giving its blessing to Russia’s part in the division of our ally, 
Poland. In return for the timber we are to send British ships 
to fetch from Archangel, we are to send Russia rubber, which 


naturally will quickly find its way to Russia’s friend and ally, 


Germany. It is not stipulated that she should do so; it is 


_ agreed that no more rubber is to be sent than corresponds to 


Russia’s peace-time requirements. But Russia exported 
grain when her own people were starving. Why should she 


' not export rubber when she can thereby so well serve her new 


friend ? Can any more thoughtless series of actions be 


_ imagined ? And the pity of it is that even if the Blockade 


Ministry and the Board of Trade by some intervention of 
Providence saw the stupendous error they have made and 
cancelled their orders and agreements it would be too late 
to rectify matters as regards imports of timber from the 
Baltic. The autumn is fast slipping away and autumn is 
the time for timber shipments. The damage is done. In 
war it may be a regrettable necessity to disregard the interests 
of neutrals, but to disregard the interests of your own country 
and to supply the enemy with the imports he cannot do 
without is surely criminal and treasonable foily. 


Tue British are serenely unaware of the way in which they 
are regarded in the U.S.A. Feeling nothing but friendship 
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for the people of that country, and uninstructed — were 
as to American opinion, they do not realise § and f 
the dislike of the British Empire which exists All ¢ 
in the United States. This ignorance is the fault of the news. 


The U.S.A. 
Americans 


: , eg ; . with 
papers, which will persist in putting forward the views of the ¢ 
certain Europeanised Americans as representative of their Hun 
country. Lately our serenity has had some shocks. The dis. the & 

K 


cussions of the war and its objects in the American Senate 
have been loud enough to reach across the Atlantic. And at oe 
the same time his English friends were surprised by a broad. 
cast from Colonel Lindbergh in which he disputed Canada’s Ame 
right to belong to the British Empire :— becd 
“Can we rightfully permit any country in America to | 8°" 

give bases to foreign warships or send its Army abroad | Bur 

to fight while it remains secure in our protection at > tot 
home ? Have they (the Canadians) the right to draw forg 
this hemisphere into a European war simply because they [ 
prefer the Crown of England to American independence ?” 

A more insolent challenge to Canada and the Empire could f 
hardly have been given. It has astonished the British who 


do not realise that Colonel Lindbergh was simply playing | nt 
up to his anti-British audience, and currying favour with | A 
them rather basely by twisting the Lion’s tail—an old 
American pastime. The debates in the Senate abound with | ™ 
such things, from Senator Lindeen of Minnesota, who, on f Pre 
October 14, urged that now the British are engaged in war | def 
the U.S.A. should use their armed forces to seize British ) 
possessions in the Caribbean in payment of war debts, to the eff 
speech of Senator Worth Clark of Idaho, who attacked | PO 
England and France in unmeasured language of abuse,| °! 
Only the rumour of all this reaches the British public, the | 
actual speeches would surprise them. They are made by a 
men who know their audience and who seek to please them, os 
at the cost of truth and good manners. 
Ir it is asked why citizens of the U.S.A. feel so strongly 7 = 
about England, the answer is to be found partly in their | 
history, partly in their reading of it, and partly | re 
a _— in our misunderstanding of them. Their his- | & 
tory actually begins with the sustained effort | fe 


of England to establish and help her American colonists, who 


| ee mand, would occur, everyone who knew any- 
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were under British protection all through their early troubles 
and for a much longer period than they have been independent. 
All this is ignored by them. For them their history begins 
with their successful rebellion against the British Crown and 
the establishment of their Republic. All the Greeks, Wops, 
Huns and Swedes and all the Jews who safely arrived in 
the States a century or more after that great struggle, draped 
themselves in the stars and stripes and spat out defiance 
at the ancient oppressor, England. It is common form. 
Americans, themselves, hardly know why it is done; it has 
become a habit. The history books taught in the schools 
gave it the original note, and the de-patriated who left 


Europe for a new land have been only too anxious to conform 


to the fashions of their new country. And it should not be 
forgotten either that the U.S.A. have a very large German 


| population, who work overtime for their own country, where 


they use the freedom, granted to all Americans, to work 


against England, the chief enemy, as they believe, of Germany. 


But if American views of history, combined with the mixed 


| populations now inhabiting the States, make for unfriendliness 
| to us, we have our own share of responsibility. For some 


reason successive British Governments, and nearly the whole 
Press, have endeavoured to deal with American hostility by 


| deferring to it. No mistake could have been greater. Our 


cringing attitude brings us nothing but derision, and our 
efforts to placate the U.S.A. by the deflection of our historic 
policy in Ireland and elsewhere have brought us nothing but 


_ | contempt. 


It was only in the middle of October that detailed news 


/ came of the appalling plight of the Poles. That terrible 


atrocities, ordered by the German high com- 


thing of the last war realised. But the fresh 


| recital of Bosch barbarity has been a shock. The Manchester 
| Guardian, now far removed from its pro-Germanism of a 
' few years ago, has given several accounts by eye-witnesses 
' of the savagery of the German flying men. One was by an 
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American, who, having lost his brother and his sister in an 
air raid, left Sedlez on foot: 


*“* As the refugees poured along the road out of the 
town, German planes flew at them, scattering them off 
the road. Then the ’planes dived low, hunting down the 
people who were running across the fields. The flyers 
skimmed over my head so close you could see their 
features. A crazy impulse prompted me to pull out my 
American passport and wave it. A machine-gun bullet 
grazed my coat-sleeve. You can see the tear. 

“When the raid was past the survivors straggled 
back to the road to resume their interrupted journey. A 
tangled welter of human and horse flesh and bits of 
splintered wood was all that remained of a cart whose 
occupants had stayed on the road. Vehicles always 
attracted the raiders’ attention by day, and at night 
driving without lights on the congested, shell-torn roads 
was also most hazardous. .... 

“During this last raid before my eyes a flyer had 
machine-gunned a mother and a four-year-old child who 
were running across the field. The flyer missed the child 


the first time, so he swooped down again and finished his | 


work. The flyers must have regarded these raids as rare 
sport. After shooting down the people, I have seen them 
use plenty of ammunition on horses, cows, and dogs.” 


These are the men who when they are killed raiding : 


Scotland are buried with full military honours as though 
they were themselves honourable. 


THE American went on to say : 


“The town of Sedlez itself was still on fire. As dusk | 
settled in from the east, the thick dark | 


es columns of smoke were ribbed with tongues 


of livid flame. The water mains were cut, 


and there was no way to check the fire. I skirted the f 


inferno and came out on the Bialystok road... . 


““In Lida, where I arrived on September 19, I first | 
learned that the Russians had entered Poland the [ 


previous day. Already panic-stricken people were pouring 
in from the east. At Lida the eastbound and westbound 
streams of refugees converged and headed north.” 


When Lida was reached, the writer got into a train which 


was fired on by Russian troops, the aim being at first-class | 
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carriages. Many were killed. One fair boy of 17 had to 
have his leg off in the train. Vilna was ultimately reached. 
It was in Russian occupation. The conduct of local affairs 
was being handed over to ‘ workers’ committees,’ who 
requisitioned and arrested. Thus the purge began. The 
writer left Vilna on September 22, travelling third-class. 
With him were two silent shabby workmen. When they 
reached Turmont they were free to leave Poland. The two 
workmen knelt on the ground and kissed it, 


“and each took a handful of Polish earth, wrapped it 
in paper and placed it in his pocket. . . . When we were 
safely in Latvian territory my two companions stripped 
off their rags, revealing the uniforms of Polish cavalry 
officers.” 


Amona stories told of deliberate Bosch savagery against 
helpless crowds, none is more moving than the following 
Englishwoman’s experience : 


} a ** Towards the end of the war thous- 
_ Experience ands of unfortunate Polish refugees were 


hurrying, some in cars or carts, others on 
horses, bicycles, or simply on foot, towards the Rou- 
manian frontier in flight before the advancing enemy. 
Amongst them were the wife and two young children of 
a British officer in the British Military Mission in Warsaw. 
For ten days she drove her car in the attempt to bring 
her two little girls, aged four and six, to safety. When 
she was about sixty miles from the Roumanian border 
a German bomber appeared. The mother and children 
left the car and lay down in a ditch near the road, the 
mother covering the children with her body. The German 
pilot brought down his ’plane, and when just above the 
victims began to fire his machine-gun, missing them only 
by a few inches. This was one of many cases where 
German pilots aimed at killing civilians for the sake of 
terrorism.’—Manchester Guardian, October 13. 


This little anecdote should be read aloud at meetings of 
The Link. 


ANOTHER account of the appalling plight of the Poles told us 
of the refugees who moved southwards into Roumania. It 
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appeared in The Times on October 16 from their 
Bucharest Correspondent. Some 80,000 Poles 
fled to that country at the end of September, 
soldiers and civilians alike, and most of them with only the 
clothes they stood up in. If they brought Polish zlotys, 
these are now without value, so generally they have nothing 
and need everything : 


Refugees in 


Roumania 


“The members of the former Polish Government are 
now dispersed. Colonel Beck, suffering from a nervous 
breakdown, is in a sanatorium at Sinaia. Ex-President 
Moscicki is there too. Other Ministers are at Herculanee, 
near Turnu Severin. Marshal Smigly-Rydz and his wife 
are interned in a palace at Craijova. They are accom. 
panied by several Roumanian officers, and entrance to 
their home is denied to all who cannot produce a permit 
from both the Foreign Minister and the Minister for 
War. The palace has a small garden with pleasant trees 
and lawns, but the Marshal has not yet, it seems, suff- 
ciently recovered his spirits to desire exercise. He is 
certainly better in health than he was. At Herculanee 
he will have to stay till the end of the war, and, having 
left Poland with nothing, he has now been able to restock 
his wardrobe on a modest scale.” 


Yet, sad as is their plight, these Poles who have reached 


Roumania are the lucky ones. Little news has yet come from 
inside Poland. She is being Sovietised on the East; andj 
on the West, where her wealth is and where the Germans are f 


in occupation, she is being robbed. 


A veERY interesting account of German bombing tactics | 


appeared in the Manchester Guardian on October 13. It 


German 


Reathind Ratiies They bombed towns, railway junctions, villages: 


“The raids on big cities were usually 


carried out by from five to forty heavy bombers. In the f 


first raid on Warsaw only three ’planes were employed. 
This number was increased to forty on the third day of 
the war, and was never known to exceed that number 
until the final stages, when on one occasion about sixty 
*planes flew over. But in about fifty air raids on Warsaw 


within the first five days of the war, the average number | 


of German bombers employed was between 10 and 25. 


was by their correspondent formerly in Poland. } 


Indifferent 
Aiming 
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In the bombardment of Lwow and Lublin the number 
of bombing ’planes varied from three to ten, or occa- 
sionally fifteen. A large number of the bombers em- 
ployed, or at least a good many of those shot down, were 
of Czecho-Slovakian manufacture. 

“In the bombardment of railway junctions the 
number of ’planes employed seldom exceeded a dozen. 
More often three or four ’planes would arrive, drop 
between thirty and a hundred bombs, and depart, only 
to return again within an hour or two to continue the 
bombing. 

“Only when there were anti-aircraft guns did larger 
numbers come, and the bombardment of small towns 
and villages was undertaken by very small units, some- 
times only one ’plane. In big towns the main objectives 
were bridges, railway stations, and factories. 

“While in the attacks on larger Polish cities and 
railway junctions the main objective was damage to 
communication and transport, the bombardment of 
smaller localities was carried out for the sole purpose of 
killing, and in order to cause panic. Right from the 
beginning of the war German airmen attacked not only 
open cities without strategical importance but also 
villages.” 


EXPERIENCE of the German attack on Poland leads this 
writer to say that the aim of the German bombers was not 


very accurate: 


“For weeks German bombers at- 
tempted to wreck the bridges over the 
Vistula in Warsaw, but although they destroyed nearly 
all the main buildings near by, they did not hit the 
bridges themselves. Along the railway line leading to 
Brest-Litovsk I counted about fifty craters made by 
bombs dropped on the right side of the railway line, 
some ten yards away, and over sixty craters on the left 
side of the line, also some ten or fifteen yards away. 
Not one of the bombs dropped ever hit the railway line 
itself. Of course, in raids on big cities bombs cause 
damage and destruction wherever they drop, but in 
Poland they often did not damage the things at which 
they were aimed. Much naturally depends on whether 
the place is properly defended. In Poland many impor- 
tant towns and railway junctions had no anti-aircraft 
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guns, or very few, so that the enemy "planes could fly 


at a low altitude. Even then they often missed thei 
target.” 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his second Budget 

this year on September 27, when he proposed a prodigious 
amount of fresh taxation, as follows :— 

How to Create 

Unemployment STANDARD INCOME TAX RAISED 2s. 10 


7s. 6p. SURTAX RAISED BY VARYING 
AMOUNTS, RISING STEEPLY FROM £2,000. 


REDUCED RATES ON £135 RAISED FROM Is. 8p. 10 
3s. 9D. 


Duty ON ESTATES AFTER £10,000 INCREASED By 
10 PER CENT. SURCHARGE ON ESTATES OVER £50,000 
RAISED TO 20 PER CENT. 
Members of Parliament are human. When they heard these 
prodigious tax increases each man must have thought ruefully 
of his family and each Member felt that he must accept 
for himself whatever came. In this patriotic emotion the 
country outside was forgotten. Stoicism shouldered the 
burden, wisdom would have protested against it. Had Sir 
John Simon wished to bring the war to an end by sickening 
the country, and so paving the way to a patch up with 


Germany, he would have made proposals from policy, which [| 
he has now made from a complete misunderstanding of the [ 
effects of heavy direct taxation. He has created unemploy- } 
ment, and at the same time he and his colleagues offer no [ 
relief in the shape of alternative work. In the speech in [ 


which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made these vast 


increases of taxation he begged the British taxpayers not to | 
dismiss their employees, but how else can economy be effected, | 
save by dismissal or by the failure to purchase goods, which 

is an indirect dismissal? The effect of the Budget was | 


instantaneous, unemployment is rife, factory hands, shop 
assistants and domestic servants being unable to get employ- 
ment. Even young men are unable to get work, as the 


Army has closed its doors to all but a very limited amount 
of recruiting. 


Tue Ministry of Information, the offspring of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s fertile brain, is being shown up. Now we hear 


a ae Ul 
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rumours that another body is working under 
pe tis Sir John Simon. Working at what? We are 
Up To? not told. We had believed that Sir John 
Simon was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
it is commonly thought that this high post was a full-time 
job, but now the holder of this high office appears to have 
taken on other duties. In spite of the smoke screen executed 
to prevent the public from knowing what ministerial intrigues 
are on foot, certain things have appeared in the papers. 
One of the most significant of these was an account of a visit 
Sir John Simon paid to an Air Force camp, where he was 
photographed “ chatting ” with pilots and others. ‘‘ What,” 
said those who know his record, ‘‘ could the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have to say to airmen?” How came he to be 
in contact with the fighting forces? How did he get to a 
spot where he seemed as out of place as a fly in amber ? 


‘These things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there!” 


The uneasiness engendered by this affair, which gave a 
pointer to the direction of Sir John Simon’s activities, has 
not been allayed by the continuance of the confetti war. 
Ever since the early days of September the lives of British 
pilots have been risked in order that British ‘planes should 
drop leaflets in Germany, leaflets which the British public 
are not allowed to read. What is in them? What offers 
are made to the German people in our name? Is Sir John 
Simon in charge of some, as yet unexposed, new department 
of the Government ? In August, 1914, the Daily Mail drove 
Lord Haldane out of the War Office by the simple fact of 
telling the British public he was there. Cannot our con- 
temporary again perform a similar service ? Sir John Simon 
is fully as dangerous as Lord Haldane, and for the same 
reason. He thinks he understands the Germans and that 
he can influence them by argument. In our time, no man 
has ever misconceived Germany more completely than Sir 
John Simon, Pacifist and Little Englander, who was easily 
the worst Foreign Secretary we have had for a couple of 
generations. 
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UNDER cover of the war the Socialists, who pervade the 
Civil Service, have got going. Some forty measures were 
cto naga passed just before we declared war, and several 
gonleteon y more became law in September. October was 
spent in the rows, recriminations and—we 
trust—the repentance, which should follow ill-considered 
legislation. Here are some of the subjects upon which ghastly 
mistakes were made by the professional faddists who saw in 
the war the opportunity for getting Socialism in our time, 
In each case bureaucracies took over and grossly mismanaged 
enterprises which should have been left to the people who 
know how to run them. 


Fish marketing. The great markets were closed. New 
ones were opened. Result, no fish. This industry is now 
allowed to manage its own affairs. 


Hotels. 'These were taken over in shoals, some are empty. 
Many hotel companies, and proprietors, are ruined. 


Slaughterhouses. ‘The order for slaughtering pigs in only 
a few slaughterhouses spells destruction to the cottager’s pig 
and to small farm enterprise. The object of the Government 
should be to encourage people to keep pigs. 


Transport. Requisitioning of lorries has been done so as 
to ensure the maximum amount of unemployment. 


Railways. The trains are few, men are turned off, 


rolling stock is idle and passengers are crowded into few 
slow trains. 


Building. The idea appears to be to support the big 
wealthy builders and to discourage the small men. The 
contracts for camps given by the War Office have gone to 
very few firms. Small builders are not only not given any 
share in Government work, but in some districts they are 
actually forbidden to accept new contracts. Result, unem- 
ployment for the men, loss for the masters, inconvenience 
for the public. These efforts to socialize the “ means of 
production ’’ will not have been pure waste if they show 
us what Socialism means. We particularly call attention 
to the effort to socialize the coal trade under guise of 
“* rationing.”’ 


—_— ——- = Xe UN 
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AnyTHING to do with coal is sure to attract the attention of 
the miners’ representatives in the House of Commons. They 
cali themselves Socialists, Marxists and all 
the rest of it, but when they are con- 
fronted with mischievous nonsense in a matter of which 
they have first-hand knowledge, they revolt against it at 
once. On the outbreak of war an order was given rationing 
coal, gas and electricity. Consumers could have three- 
quarters of their last year’s consumption, and if they wanted 
more they must deal with a newly-created bureaucracy 
established purposely to see that they did not get it. Now 
the whole idea of rationing is to conserve commodities of 
which we have too little. But there is no shortage of coal. 
We have a vast store in this island waiting to be hewn and 
burnt, and we have 100,000 unemployed miners asking to be 
allowed to get it. The order at once added to their number. 
On October 10 the House of Commons revolted. Conserva- 
tives, Liberals and Socialists united in condemnation of the 
rationing order. Mr. Batey, Socialist Member for Spenny- 
moor, led the attack. ‘‘ We believe,” he said, “‘ that this 
fuelling order is bad. In the County of Durham fourteen of 
our largest collieries have been standing idle for more than a 
week. There is no demand for coal. . . . The trouble is that 
while we are at war fighting Hitlerism, we have set up in 
this country an immense number of littler Hitlers. . . . This 
is one of the things which the people in this country do not 
like. It is not a wise thing to put an order like this into 
force when there is no need.”’ Mr. Ritson, another Socialist, 
said: ‘“‘I cannot understand the Minister at all. I do not 
know who his advisers are, but he should get rid of them.” 
Sir William Wayland, Conservative, said the order was 
“damned foolish,’ and Major Milner, Socialist, pointed out 
that it ‘‘ cut down the possible products of coal in the form of 
benzol, tar, phenol, toluol, and other constituents of high 
explosives.” These speeches were followed by others on the 
same lines. The Minister of Mines, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, made 
a very halting and unconvincing reply. The Government 
have had to yield to such weight of public and expert 
opinion in the matter of gas and electricity. 


Coal Rationing 
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THE high-water mark of “ Socialism in our time,” however, 
was reached by the Ministry of Information. Started by 
Sir Samuel Hoare, apparently as a kind of 
general information bureau, it was seized upon 
as a means of livelihood by all the incompetents 
and out-of-works of the intelligenzia. The scramble for jobs 
during September was prodigious. The salaries were high, 
and the posts as numerous as the sands of the sea. When 
the thing had become a general scandal, Lord Macmillan and 
Sir Edward Grigg were put in to comb it out and try and make 
something of it. No doubt they have done much, but the 
scandal is still very great. As in the case of coal, everything 
to do with information is sure to be ventilated, and a perfect 
gale has blown on the new Ministers, in both Houses, ever 
since their appointment to office. On October 4 questions in 
the House of Commons elicited the fact that not only were 
there hordes of ‘‘ Information officials” in London, but also 
in the provinces, and that 200 lecturers had been appointed. 
As the staff has been partly recruited from Chatham House, 
the English-Speaking Union, the League of Nations, and the 
Round Table, we may guess the kind of stuff prepared for the 
general depression of the community, by people who have 
always failed to understand the world in which we live. On 
October 9 a circular was issued saying that 300 officials of the 
Ministry had been handed over to the Censor’s department, 
and 60 others had been transferred to other departments. 
At the same time a list of the remaining Informers was 
circulated. On top are to be seen the names of Mr. J. S. 
Macadam, the secretary of Chatham House; Mr. H. V. 
Hodson, editor of The Round Table ; Sir Frederick Whyte, 
director of the English Speaking Union, who has so often on 
the wireless shown us how he can misunderstand affairs. 
Lower down on the alphabetical list come three more Chatham 
House officials, besides Dr. G. C. Dixon, editor of the Official 
Journal, League of Nations ; Professor Jackh, ‘“‘ Professor of 
International Affairs,” whatever that may be; Mr. E. Max 
Nicholson, of P.E.P., and a host of others. We can guess 
what they will give us. Here and there we see the name of a 
capable journalist, like Mr. Charles Tower, but even his 
energy will hardly buoy,such a crowd. 


General 
Misinformation 


0n 
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Taz row about the Ministry of Information was in no way 
abated by the staff reductions. Those retained are still 

numerous enough to fill four-and-a-half closely 
al = printed columns of Hansard. The day after 

these were printed, Sir Edward Grigg, the 
unfortunate Minister “ responsible’ to the House of Com- 
mons, had to stand up to a barrage of questions, when he 
divulged that the Ministry maintains “ Press attachés or 
Press officers at forty-six places abroad,” some of whom 
get £1,500 a year, while two get an unspecified further sum. 
“News,” said Sir Edward, “is no longer the business of the 
Ministry of Information.” Then, it might be asked, why is 
it not disbanded ? Pressmen who know a good deal about 
this grotesque affair are unanimous in thinking it should be 
closed down, if possible without the transference to other 
Departments of those intelligensia, who are out of work 
because their own faddist organisations, having been thor- 
oughly found out, lack financial support from the public. 
The Times had an excellent article on this Ministry and they 
allowed their Board Room to be used as a meeting place for a 
Press protest ; while on October 17 a letter from Sir Stanley 
Reed appeared in their columns. This should do something 
to shift the Tite Barnacles who have attached themselves 
to the Ministry of Information : 


““A partial revelation of the staff of the Ministry 
occupied nearly two ghastly columns of The Times. .. . 
Nobody but an expert accountant could total the salaries 
involved. You pertinently ask (Times, October 12): 
‘What are all these experts producing and for whom ?’ 
. . . Those in charge of the Ministry seem to con- 
template a huge and expensive staff. If that is done 
they must expect sustained criticism from a considerable 
section of the House of Commons and the public.” 


This could not be better stated. We hope The Times and the 
House of Commons will peg away until this huge extravagant 
affair is faded out. 


THE evacuation of children and young mothers with babies, 
which occurred in September, was well organised at both ends. 
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_ Its authors had taken account of most of the 
| hcg difficulties incumbent on moving large numbers 
of people. What was well done was the start, 
the journey, the billeting; what was totally misconceived 
was the nature of the English mother. She is fond of her 
children and dislikes being away from her husband. Who 
would have thought it! Anyhow, the education experts 
were taken by surprise, for they neither foresaw that parents 
would wish to visit their children, nor that families would 
want to be together. They are evidently too absorbed in 
“isms”? to know that family life depends on ‘‘ Mum,” and 
that without her, “Dad” and her juvenile brood are lost, 
We can imagine how the late Mr. J. C. Pringle, who really 
understood “‘ Mum ” and what she is, would have thought of 
the wholesale arrangements of last September, made by people 
who know so little about her. The situation at the end of 
October was that while the secondary schools, who moved as 
units with their teachers, have mostly stayed in the country, 
the elementary schools are totally disrupted by the return of 
many of the children to their homes. The backward move- 
ment began during the first fortnight of September, and has 
been going on ever since. The present situation is that the 
teachers are still in the country and the children are in the 
towns, joyfully doing without lessons, and so far none the 
worse for it. ‘The parents have won one battle against those 
who want to arrange everything for their families. Perhaps 
they will be allowed to win others, for it is not at all clear 
that the children have gained in manners and real education 
from our expensive system of so-called education. 


Wuart should be done? It is clear that the numbers of 
town teachers who have come to our country villages are 

not all wanted by the 30 or 40 per cent. of 
—— children who remain away from home. On 

the other hand, the empty schools of the towns 
could usefully be employed for the elementary education of 
the children who are still at home, but who may move back 
to the country. Short time in both town and country is 
indicated by the circumstances. At present the country 
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schools are run in two shifts, one controlled by the local, one 
by the visiting teachers. There would be some of these to 
spare for the towns. Educationalists are aghast at the 
prospect of having to have a certain elasticity in their arrange- 
ments, but this must be so until the war, which is only now 
beginning, shows its shape. One good thing has happened, 
the raised school age has not been applied. The leaving age 
is still 14. True, those who desire it can stay at school 
longer, but there is no compulsion to do so. In France com- 
pulsion ceases at thirteen, and the French have a higher 
standard of education than in this country, because they have 
a fuller sense of what education really is. The following 
letter describes a picture of an elementary French school 
settling into a large French country house ; it comes from the 
owner :— 

“T have a feeling I am settled here for the rest of 
my life. Little by little things have become organised, 
very successfully [ am bound to say. After a few days 
of flottement, I finally decided to give up part of the 
ground floor to the schoolboys, including kitchen, pantry, 
servants’ hall, so fifty little boys sleep in the drawing- 
rooms, two teachers (one of them with his wife and 
mother-in-law) in the adjoining apartment. The other 
teachers with their children and one grandmother occupy 
other rooms in the house and in the gardener’s house. 
There is also a trained nurse with her pet cat who has 
organised a little infirmerie and consulting room in the 
second gardener’s house. We, that is my friend and her 
children, live quite comfortably on the first floor. Madame 
S. and her husband—he was 100 per cent. disabled 
in the last war—and their two children, will probably join 
us soon. When they come there will be over eighty people 
living here! The school children are so well kept in hand 
by their masters that one hardly knows they are in the house. 
It is a real success.” [Our italics.] 


Now this school is an ordinary elementary school from a 
threatened area, and it is as orderly and well conducted as a 
first-rate private school would be here. What a contrast 
to the ill-mannered and often filthy children who have invaded 
our countryside from the towns, where they have evidently 
lacked all true education. 
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TuHoseE of us who have French friends are much hampered jn 
our communications with them owing to the activities of the 
; Censor, who thinks so unfavourably of such 

gee ean correspondence as to impound many letters, 
however harmless. For two members of allied 

nations to write to each other is evidently not suitable in the 
“emergency” we are in. For instance, one of the writer's 
letters to a French Cabinet Minister has not been allowed to 
reach him. All this is an unimportant part of the general 
muddle made by incompetent people, who were taken by 
surprise in every department of Government. The war, 
inevitable ever since we disarmed, was neither expected or 


provided for. If we call attention to this particular instance } 


of incompetence, it is to ask a question about the laxity of the 
Censor in regard to Southern Ireland. Why are letters to 
the Southern Irish province not censored ? In Dublin the 
Germans have established a powerful and far-reaching spy 
centre. From there news can be, and is, sent either directly 
or indirectly to Germany. From there the whole anti-British 
organisation can be, and largely is, governed. This is known 
in friendly and allied countries, but remonstrances to the 
British Government from all sources—up to the middle of 
last month—have been disregarded by our little Hitlers. We 
imagine that the sending of Sir John Maffey on an undefined 
mission to Southern Ireland is an attempt to persuade the 
egregrious Mr. de Valera that it is not to his interest to 
encourage the Germans to this extent. Of course, that is 
not the way to deal with him. He should be told that as 
Southern Ireland, under his egis, has taken up an unfriendly 
attitude to the British Empire, she will be treated as an 
unfriendly neutral, that a heavy duty will be put on her 
goods, that she will be isolated as a plague spot, and that 
no permits to land in England or Scotland will be given to her 
people. That is the sort of plain English such a man would 
understand. We have forgotten how to use such language. 
Perhaps this war will re-educate us. 


JuDGING by the correspondence columns of The Times and 
Manchester Guardian, there are still a few people who think 
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j ,_ it is worth while to try and make arrangements 

i Simpleton’s Yith Germany. Herr Hitler, the adored leader 

and chosen mouthpiece of the German people, 

should have cured them. Repeating in a vulgarised form 

Frederick the Great’s dictum, that a treaty should only be 

kept as long as it suits policy to keep it, Herr Hitler has over 

and over again exhibited his contempt for good faith. Dr. 

Rauschning, in Germany’s Revolution of Destruction, describes 
an interview he had with Herr Hitler : 


“T found him in a state of extraordinary optimism, 
a mood in which he is out of reach of critical argument. 
.... It was a new experience to me to find that, 
instead of a matter-of-fact discussion of the risks facing 
us, I had to listen to a vehement monologue, in which 
the subject on which I had asked for an audience came 
only now and then to the surface..... He told me 
that morning what was his view of the value of treaties. 
He was ready, he said, to sign anything. He was ready to 
guarantee any frontier, and to conclude a non-aggression 
pact with anyone. It was a simpleton’s idea that expedients 
of this sort were not to be availed of because the day might 
come when some formal agreement had to be broken. Every 
pact sworn to was broken or became out of date sooner 
or later. Anyone who was so fussy that he had to consult 
his conscience about whether he could keep to a pact, 
whatever the pact and whatever the situation, was a fool. 
Why not please other people and ease one’s own position 
by signing pacts, if the other people thought that got 
them anywhere or settled anything ? He could conclude 
any treaty in good faith, and yet be ready to break it in 
cold blood the next day, if that was in the interest of the 
future of Germany.” (Our italics.) 


Dr. Rauschning was formerly President of the Danzig 
Senate. He had been a Nazi. The passage we quote occurs 
in Chapter 3, Part 3, of one of the most interesting books yet 
written about the German Revolution. 


THE War Office has announced that Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst are to be closed directly the present batch of candidates 
si have finished their course. The Army is thus 
augene of following the example of the Navy, for in the 
last war the Navy closed its colleges. The 

result was bad and the generation of Naval officers who 
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received their training otherwise suffered in consequence, 
The Admiralty realised their mistake and reopened thei 
training colleges after the war, but the ill effects of thei 
action in depriving some officers of specialised training is stil] 
felt in the Navy. We know nothing of the War Office plans— 
they may have none, or bad ones—we shall only know by the 
event, but some indication of the audience Mr. Hore Belisha 
is playing up to was given when he spoke on the wireless on 
October 22. Officers, he said, in future are to be created only 
by promotion through the ranks. Thus we see politics looming 
large over the Army in this country. Not the best officers, 
not the best training, but the one which can most flatter the 
vanity of the largest number of voters. Sandhurst and 
Woolwich have served the country well. They have given us 
the unrivalled British subaltern. They are to go for what 
appears to be purely political reasons. 


Wuart has been noticeable lately in the policy of the German 
Government is a certain lack of synchronization. For instance, 
German officials abroad were not warned of the 
Gt oe secret agreement with Russia. In a recent 
number of the Cape Times a leading article 
stated that a magnificently got-up book had been presented 


to editors of South African newspapers by the German 


Minister in that country. This book is called Berlin-Rom- 
Tokio. It is about the Axis and has a preface by Herr 
Hitler, in which the German Chancellor says :— 


“Our relationship with Japan consists in the fact [ 


that both countries are filled with horror by each attempt 
for the extension of Bolshevism, wherever it takes place, 


and that they stand together in opposition wherever the 
attempt threatens us.”’ 


This book, complete with preface, was received by the Cape 


Times a few days before the public announcement of the f 


Russo-German Pact. Bad staff work! 


THE FATE OF POLAND 


WHEN at dawn of September Ist the German armies invaded 
Poland from the north, from the west and from the south, 
and without any declaration of war launched an attack 
supported by a tremendous air force, the Polish General Staff 
was relying on a plan of defence conceived some time before 
and explained by General Sir Edmund Ironside during his 
visit a few weeks before the German invasion. 

This plan foresaw a gradual withdrawal of the Polish 
forces to the line formed by the rivers Narew, Bzura, Nida and 
Dunajec, or more or less along a line formed by the towns of 
Przasnysz, Ciechanow, Lowicz, Opoczno, Jedrzejow and 
Limanowa. Such a line would be the shortest possible front, 
one which the Polish forces hoped to be able to hold for at 
least for two or three months when bad weather conditions 
would make further German advances impossible. 

Events moved differently. The German “ Blitzkrieg,” 
conducted by numerous mechanized and armoured as well 
as air forces, revealed such a German superiority over Poland 
in these modern arms, that the defence proved inadequate. 
3,000 German planes, 1,000 of them bombers, during a fort- 
night incessantly shattered Polish towns, utterly deranged 
Polish railways and Polish aerodromes, and destroyed centres 
of the Polish war industry. After a fortnight nothing was left 
on which to base a further defence. Fifty divisions of German 
infantry followed the more rapid advance of the twelve 
mechanized divisions and the air force. Where it came to a 
battle, the Polish infantry proved equal and sometimes 
superior to the German infantry. But most of German 
advance was obtained not in battles, but through the destruc- 
tions from the air and by tanks. The bombing of railway 
junctions, and the advancing of large tank columns made 
it impossible to complete the mobilization of the Polish forces 
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and to bring the armies according to plan to the line on which 
they were to concentrate. 

The conquest of Poland by the German “ Blitzkrieg " 
was completed by the Russian invasion on September 17th. 

Poland, overrun by German forces, invaded by the Red 
Army, became an object of partition between Hitler and 
Stalin. The first line of demarcation drawn between the 
invaders runs along the Vistula, cutting right through Poland 
and leaving one side of Warsaw to the Germans and the other 
side of the more suburban character to Russia. That de. 
marcation line was described as temporary ; and important 
discussions soon started between the invaders. The line 
of demarcation in Poland then became the object of political 
bargaining connected with another problem which soon 
arose—the problem of the Baltic countries. The Soviet 
invasion of Poland was only part of a larger deal. The 
Soviet Government, true to the tradition of Tsarist Russia, 


considered the Baltic States as Russian spheres of influence. 
They are being gradually absorbed by Moscow, and in three 
or four months the sovietization of Lithuania, Latvia and | 
Estonia will be more or less complete. The German minorities | 
in these countries, acting for years as an advance guard of | 
German nationalism would therefore run the risk of being | 
absorbed, too, by the sovietization or destroyed. | 

The influence of the so-called ‘‘ Baltic barons” with the 
Nazi party has always been very considerable. The notorious 
apostle of National Socialism, Alfred Rosenberg, is one of 
the Baltic Germans, and there are many others in prominent 
positions in the Nazi party. Something had to be done to 
save the German minorities in the Baltic countries from 
sovietization or destruction. Hitler and his advisers decided 
on the revolutionary method of moving all the Baltic Germans 
out of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. But where were 
they to be settled ? That was the point when Ribbentrop 
went to Moscow. It then was decided to abandon the first 
demarcation line fixed between the invaders of Poland, 
and to decide on another giving considerable territorial 
concessions to Germany. In all probability the Baltic Germans 
will be settled in the reconquered Polish provinces bordering 
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upon the former Reich territory, the provinces of Poznan and 
Pomorze, and the Poles will be forcibly transferred to more 
easterly regions across the Vistula, now acquired under the 
Baltic bargain from Russia. 

The new demarcation line leaves a population of 21 


| millions under German occupation, and a population of 


14 millions under Russian. In the territory occupied by 
Soviet Russia there are roughly 5 million Poles, 6 million 
Ukrainians, 2 million White Russians and one million Jews. 
Some of these districts, like the region between the frontier 
of East Prussia and the River Bug, round Lomza and 
Bialystok, are of indisputable Polish character, populated 
only by Poles and Jews. More to the east are regions of a 
nationally mixed character, where Poles and Jews form 
together considerable minorities or sometimes majorities 
against White Russians in the north or against Ukrainians in 
the south. The White Russian peasantry is predominantly 
illiterate and lives in great poverty on a low cultural standard. 
The sovietization of the population in this region will not 
be very much opposed, except by the Poles who are to be 
found among the landowners and professional classes in 
towns. But their opposition will be easily crushed by the 
well-known methods of the G.P.U. A different situation 
faces the Soviet invaders in the southern part of the invaded 
territory, particularly in Eastern Galicia. The Ukrainian 
population of this region is nationally much more conscious 
than the Ukrainians on the Dniepr, in Soviet Ukraina. The 
Ukrainian intelligentsia in Eastern Galicia is numerous 
and has produced prominent leaders. The co-operative 
movement organized in Eastern Galicia by the Ukrainian 
leaders for many years, is flourishing and contributes to the 
prosperity of a comparatively large group of Ukrainian 
peasantry. By their national consciousness, by their standard 
of education, by their traditions dating from the time of the 
Habsburg monarchy, and last but not least by their religion, 
the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia are definitely distinct from 
the Ukrainian population of Soviet Ukraina. The sovietization 
of the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia would rob them of all 
their traditions, of their churches, and of their nationalism, 
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which they cherish. The Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia 
have their great church leader, the Metropolitan Szeptycki, 
to whom they are devoted; they have their acknowledged 
political leaders like Mudryj, Celewicz, Levitsky, Lucki and 
others, who are conducting great political activities under the 
flag of the “ Undo” party, the Ukrainian National Demo. 
cratic Organization. All that will have to be crushed and 
destroyed if the sovietization of the country is to be accom. 
plished. Another obstacle to the sovietization in Eastern 
Galicia comes from nearly 4 million Poles and } million 
polonized Jews. Towns like Lwow, Stanislawow, Tarnopol, 
Przemsyl, Drohobycz, Boryslaw and Stryj are populated 
predominantly by Poles and by Polish Jews. This Polish 
population which in old pre-war days, before 1914 under the 
Austrian régime, enjoyed a much greater amount of political 
freedom than the Poles under the Russian or the German 
rule, and which is characterized by a most ardent Polish 
nationalism, will suffer under the yoke of the Soviet régime, 
but will not be broken in spirit. 

The territory occupied by the Germans is from the racial 
point of view less complicated. Of the 21 million inhabitants 
only the 750,000 Germans are alien in Poland and to the 
Polish cause. The rest, over 20 millions, is made up of 
18 million Poles, and of 2} million Jews, who under the 
terror of the anti-Jewish Nazi régime will see their only escape 
in the restitution of an independent Poland. As to the 
future of this territory no decision has yet been taken by the 
German invaders. It is known that two different solutions 
are being discussed by the Nazi leaders among themselves: 
Goering and his followers advocate the formation of a puppet 
State under German protection formed by the provinces of 
Warsaw, Lublin, Kielce, Krakow and Lodz, with a population 
roughly of between 16 and 17 millions; Ribbentrop and 
Himmler as well as Hess are for the outright annexation of 
the whole invaded territory. It is said that Hitler is inclined 
to favour the annexation solution. For the time being the 
most cruel Gestapo persecution is raging over Poland. Im- 
prisonments, concentration camps and forced labour are the 
daily bread of the destituted Poles. 
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It is the second time in my generation that we Poles 
have had to experience this hardship. It is the second time 
in my generation that we have had to take up the fight for 
the freedom of our country, for the regaining of Poland’s 
independence. But in spite of everything it is infinitely 
easier this time than 25 years ago. The existence of an 
independent Poland during that quarter of a century has 
proved the political necessity of a free Poland for the balance 
of power in Eastern Europe. It is not the future of Poland 
alone which is now at stake, it is the future of all the smaller 
nations from the Baltic to the Black Sea which, situated 
between Germany and Russia, form the balance to Eastern 
Europe. The fate of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, the 
fate of Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the fate of the 
Ukrainians are bound up with the fate of Poland. The re- 
birth of Poland as an independent power will at the same 
time constitute the guarantee of the independent existence 
of all these countries. In future Poland must become the 
central point of a new system for the political existence of the 
free countries separating Germany from Russia. This new 
system must be based on the principle of the federation of 
nations free to develop their national aims, but united in a 
common purpose of defence and economic prosperity. The 
guarantee of such a system for Eastern Europe should be one 
of the chief war aims. 

The spreading of Bolshevism to the west, to which 
Hitler has now contributed by allowing the sovietization of 
Eastern Poland and the Baltic countries, can not be stopped 
by Germany, which is herself undermined to the core by a 
doctrine just as dangerous and just as destructive for the 
Western democracies as the doctrine of Bolshevism. In the 
melting pot made by these two doctrines, the whole fabric 
of European civilization is threatened. The only way to save 
Europe is by the creation of that system of free nations in a 
large belt extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea. These 
nations in which the peasant element is predominant and in 
which the sense of religion based on a Catholic majority is 
strong, would create the natural barrage to the two subversive 
doctrines which threaten the world. 
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But it is necessary to win the war to obtain that aim, 
The defeat of Germany is the immediate objective towards 
which all the efforts should be united. Poland robbed for 
the moment of most of its man-power, is ready to contribute 
to that objective as much as possible. A Polish army is being 
formed in France, a Polish Navy and a Polish Air Force in 
Great Britain. The new Polish Government, residing on 
French soil, is of an all-uniting democratic character and 
has the authority to speak in the names of the Poles in Poland 
who cannot speak for themselves now. But soon they will 


raise their voice, which will help to obtain the victory which 
is as necessary to you as to us. 


STEFAN LITAUER. 


THE NEMESIS OF PARTITION 


NaPoLEON said: “‘ My one great mistake was in not setting 
up a strong and independent Poland ”—politically and 
strategically such a Poland is necessary to Europe and its 
balances. More important still, because a fact in the moral 
order, Poland wills to live ; and thirty million people—highly 
developed and conscious on their national side—with a high 
birth-rate, enduring vitality and ineradicable culture, cannot 
be suppressed, nor ignored, nor forgotten. Embodied or 
disembodied, it remains a spiritual fact ; in the latter case 
it is a ghost that haunts and hampers its gaolers. If vetoes 
and opppression could have killed the entity Poland, they 
would have accomplished this over thirty years ago, a hundred 
years ago, and indeed before that. Thirdly, her friends in 
the West see in her existence as a State a condition of their 
own European security and influence, as well as the public 
test of their honour and their power to implement their 
solemn pledges. To the lesser Baltic and Slav States, and 
hardly less to Hungary, after her intrepid and costly stand 
against the glare of Nazism, and then against its massed iron 
and force, she appears as the temporarily disabled moral leader 
round whom it may be possible to rally for self-preservation 
in the future. With her eyes open, she chose to be over-run 
and materially ruined for the duration of the war rather than 
give up her soul and self-respect ; and in so acting she will 
probably prove, to history, that she was the occasion of 
Europe’s saving itself. 

Poland’s military services to us in September were probably 
crucial. By concentrating on herself Hitler’s murderous 
intentions, she diverted the Germans from what would have 
been a military objective of greater long-date value—an 
attempt to spoil French mobilisation, by land and air, or even 
the British evacuation plans. Both went forward without 
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hitch or interference—and thus was assembled, in the West, 
the gigantic power which is as superior to Germany’s ag 
Germany’s was to Poland’s. Passion, not strategy, dictated 
to the dictator. Dominated by wishful thinking, he decided 
that he would procure a cheap fait accompli, and then inform 
his military and economic masters—Britain and France—that 
further fighting was not worth while. A profoundly gullible 
simplicity presides over the larger decisions of Nazism, which 
in this respect is the true heir of the old-style Prussian war 
lords. He, indeed, broke Poland, but something of his own 
forces was broken also in the process ; enough men, material 
and aircraft, at all events, to have made a very appreciable 
military difference. In fact, from this cause, and from the 
activity of the Allied sea and air fleets, the enemy’s wastage 
in the first month of hostilities has been considerable ; in 
the air and at sea it is the Allies who have made the pace—a 
singular commentary upon the bogy-talk and threatening 
faces by Goering and Hitler. Poland, then, even in her non- 
success, has psychologically triumphed ; for one thing, she 
proved that whenever her men encountered Germans apart 
from their mechanised forces (and sometimes when with 
them), the Poles asserted a clear ascendancy over them ; as 
seems likely to happen also in the West, when British and 
French become really active under Gamelin’s shrewd com- 
mand. 

Her martyrdom will not have proved merely such if it 
impresses indelibly on all ‘“‘ good Europeans ”’ the necessity 
and duty of carrying this armed controversy to a resounding 
military triumph over Prussianism. Nothing less than a 
collapse in arms will cure the Germans of their rooted, con- 
genital militarism and delusion of invincibility—a collective 
national hallucination which is the recurrent cause of most 
European troubles within living memory, and indeed before 
our time. Let us hear less about the non-existent difference 
between the German people and their rulers in this matter. 
The rulers rule because they typify and share the popular 
passion for the army and its use for ends of violence. Our 
propaganda does right to make the most of any possible 
cleavage between several German minorities (however im- 
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potent and unvocal) and their War Lords in a War State ; 
but it is folly to suppose that eighty or ninety per cent. of 
Germans are anything but cock-a-hoop and at present com- 
pletely behind their army and leaders. We are trifling with 
facts if we hope that somehow Germans will defeat Germany 
from within ; if we imagine that anything less or other than 
a military defeat will convince them of the folly of aggression ; 
if we relent before German soil is invaded. To come short of 
realities in these directions will simply mean another war in 
twenty years, and who wishes to visualise a future punctuated 
with fresh resistances to an uncured Germany because the 
lessons have not been militarily pushed home ? 

These truths are relevant to the question of Poland ; for, 
if they are glossed over by the preachers of moderation who 
want the job half done, Poland’s agony and passion will have 
been wasted upon us. If Poland and Czechoslovakia are to 
live again, if Austria even is to have a voice as to her future, 
if all national entities which happen not to possess big arma- 
ments industries and air forces are to exist without an abiding 
fear, then the stage has to be thoroughly and realistically 
cleared this time before there is an Armistice. Cool neutral 
observers perceive that it is very much more than a matter 
merely of “no peace talk with Hitler,” or with his gang ; it 
is an affair of no peace talk on level terms with an undefeated 
or partly defeated German Command. War was the lust and 
the industry of Germany before there was a Hitler, before 
there was any Nazism, before the ex-Kaiser. The menace 
goes back to Frederick and before. Why should we humbug 
ourselves ? To deal in clap-trap about militarism being 
imposed upon an innocent nation is an act of cruelty towards 
the infants of to-day in Britain and France who would be 
called up twenty years hence to perform the task which 
sentiment to-day shirked. Similarly, the Polands and the 
Czechoslovakias of twenty years hence—possibly the Nether- 


_ lands and the Balkan peoples—would find it was all to do 


over again. Let the Prime Minister and others mean what 
they say when they say “It must be finished.” As the 
Liberal Whig Macaulay said (because he knew history), ‘‘ In 
war, moderation is imbecility.”” It just hands on the problem, 
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aggravated, to posterity. It is like a bungled operation, in 
which an incompetent surgeon leaves part of the appendix 
in the patient—with the surgical scissors. 

Therein resides the one hope for ourselves and Europe, 
The Poland, the Bohemia, and Slovakia, with whom we shall 
trade and converse after this war (as we never can while 
these territories are exploited by Germany) can and will be 
much stronger than they have been hitherto. Is it appreciated 
that Poland’s natural vital increase in the last few years has 
been twice that of Germany ? That her manufactures (including 
heavy arms) were beginning to develop at a pace and ona 
scale almost worthy of her position ? And that, backed and 
financed properly by her real friends in the West, a restored 
Poland, with her European allies and neighbours, could take 
a more fit part in the vital duty of stabilising Central Europe ? 
These facts and future implications were seen by Germany ; 
hence the dastardly blow now. It was, however—if we 
persevere grimly through the dangerous last phases of the 


war—a blow delivered in vain. ‘‘ That persistent and almost | 


uncanny vitality,’ which Joseph Conrad noted in the land of 
his birth, will go on obtruding its irresistible claim into every 
German difficulty, into every problem of European politics, 
into the question of equilibrium, into the world conscience, 
into all talk of morals, disarmament, treaties and nationalities, 
into the underworld of conspiracy and agitation. 

The restoration will have to come again, whatever the 
superficial Ribbentrop “settles”? to-day with the wily 
Molotov. These little men cannot permanently bind Proteus 
in paper-chains. Poland has proved, one would think to the 
most myopic, its vitality against the most demoralising odds 
—odds, surely, worse even than those which are against it 
at this hour. The national temperament is one of the few 
things, in this world of dodges and flux, which can be assessed 
and can be trusted. It never rests. It is intrusive and 
enduring. It permeates all manner of activities, verboten or 
not. It will get its way in the end. An alliance of heart or 
mind with Prussian or Moscovite would be a monstrous thing 
—and monsters cannot live. The success of renewed life for 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, who are mentally of the West, 
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but for ever isolated from the West, among hostile surround- 
ings, depends on the understanding, the power and grim 
determination of the Western Powers. The isolation of those 
countries must be overcome, economically and militarily. 
The bloated ‘‘ greater Deutschland ’’ must be modified. The 
unjustly defenceless condition of neighbours’ frontiers can 
and should be remedied—in accordance (to capture the glibly 
used Nazi phraseology) with “historic realities’? and the 
“dynamism ” of the peoples, who also need “ lebensraum ”’ 
(strange to say), and who object to “encirclement” and 
erasure. 

The feverish Russo-German diplomatic improvisation we 
have seen in the Baltic States, in the Baikans, and with Turkey 
is a sign of the hand-to-mouth opportunism of the new 
Berlin-Moscow “ axis,’ which is mainly a transparent device 
to frighten or blackmail Great Britain and her friends. It is 
probably motivated, as concerns Germany, by fear—fear of 
what is coming to them on the Western Wall, fear of the 
unrivalled 70-ton French land ironclads, fear of the un- 
surpassable arms and equipment of the growing British 
Empire army, fear of the increasing mastery of the Anglo- 
French airmen, whose science and quality far surpass those 
of 1914-18, and whose numbers will in time also exceed those 
of the last war. New “stunts” in high politics are being 
restlessly invented, and even comprise a different “‘ League 
of Nations”? grouped round Stalin and Hitler, and taking 
their orders, non-members of which are to be regarded as 
hostile. Italy has been thrown aside as “ brilliant second,” 
and Russia is the mask or stalking-horse for Prussia in her 
place. Observers are not quite definite yet as to which— 
Hitler or Stalin—is using the other; while their short-date 
interests coincide, their acts will agree ; beyond that, each 
will instinctively and ruthlessly play his own hand. But 
none are so involved in unreality, on a far view, as self-styled 
“ realists.”” The notion that Nazism backed by force can 
long hold down the nation of Sobieski, Copernicus, Sinkiewicz, 
Mme. Curie, Chopin, Paderewski, Pilsudski, and the defenders 
of the Westerplatte, Warsaw and Modlin, and can, with the 
other heathenism of Russia, obliterate whole dioceses with 
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their conscript labour, is a huge instance of mania and 
self-deception. 

I venture finally to say that, before Britain and France force 
their decision and exhaust Germany, many, if not all, smaller 
countries solicitous of their skins will concede anything 
Berlin asks in the way of trade agreements or non-aggression 
pacts, but that the moment the Gotterdimmerung begins for 
which they are praying, their real feelings and interests will 
find expression in a quite different manner. The delight and 
interest expressed in all neutral countries months ago at 
‘“‘ England’s rearming ”’ is intenser than ever now at England's 
stand with her associates, but it has to be felt circumspectly. 
The moment we have made it safe for them to do so, they will 
take their own line again. 


W. J. BiytTon. 
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THESE GERMAN WARS 


Ir was an immeasurably grave misfortune not only for 
Europe as a whole, but also for the German peoples as well, 
that Germany did not attain national unity at the same 
time as the Western peoples, namely, in the fifteenth century. 
One of the main achievements of the Middle Ages—which 
may be regarded as having terminated in that century— 
was the creation of the modern national state-system. That 
system, the creation of which had occupied a thousand years, 
marked an immense political advance upon the chaos of tribes 
and clans, fiefs and principalities, out of which it grew. 
Its establishment constituted a great and indispensable step 
towards that “federation of the world” for which the 
prophets look and of which the poets sing. 

While England, France and Spain—not to mention 
Scotland and Scandinavia—were becoming unified and con- 
solidated national states, governed by strong autocratic 
kings, what was happening in Germany? For a long time, 
namely, down to the eleventh century—the period of the 
Norman conquest of England—the Germans seemed likely 
to outdistance all the other European peoples in the attain- 
ment of unity and nationhood. For they were far more 
homogeneous in race than were the inhabitants of England, 
France or Spain; the barriers of language among them were 
negligible, and when once paganism was suppressed, no 
differences of religion distracted them. Under their great 
ruler, Henry III (1039-1056), they seemed likely soon to be 
consolidated into a single and very powerful people. But 
two things prevented the completion of the process of con- 
solidation. The first was the extreme quarrelsomeness and 
belligerency of the German tribes; the second was the 
aspiration of the German kings to world dominion. 

The Germans were a people abnormally addicted to war. 
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The first picture that we have of them—that painted by 
Cesar in his De Bello Gallico—represents them as engaged 
in constant intertribal conflicts and predatory raids. This 
view is confirmed by Tacitus, writing a hundred years later, 
The character or bellicosity clung to them all through the 
Middle Ages: Saxons had a chronic feud with Franks, 
Bavarians with Swabians, and so on. When they 
momentarily forgot their feuds and combined, they did so in 
order to raid their neighbours. The career of their Frankish 
king, Charlemagne (768-814), is typical. Every year, in the 
early spring, he assembled his host, not to decide whether or 
not to go to war but merely to settle whom to attack. A 
campaign was a fixed annual event; sometimes two were 
got in within the season. Altogether, Charlemagne waged 
some fifty wars. When he was not pummelling Saxons or 
Bavarians within Germany, he was assailing Lombards in 
Italy, Moors in Spain, Avars in Pannonia, Slavs beyond the 
Elbe, Czechs of Bohemia, or Slovenians of Croatia and 
Dalmatia. 

Charlemagne, moreover, typified not only the extreme 
bellicosity of the Germans but also their imperial ambitions. 
He got himself crowned as “ Roman Emperor,” and under 
that fictitious title he claimed jurisdiction over the Orbis 
Terrarum, that is to say, over all the vast dominions that had 
once acknowledged the authority of the ancient Cesars. 
Rarely has an effort to attain Weltmacht led to a more 
disastrous Niedergang. Charlemagne himself, it is true, in 
spite of the dissipation of his energies, completed his reign 
without catastrophe. But his weaker successors, in snatching 
at the bauble of universal dominion, lost the substantial 


reality of the German kingship. In particular, their vain | 


struggles to establish and maintain themselves in Italy 
brought them into such violent conflict with fulminating 
Popes, pious princes, and resolute city states, that their 
power was broken and they were reduced to impotence even 
in Germany itself. The last of the medieval German kings 
and titular “ Roman Emperors,” Frederick III (1440-1493), 
lived obscurely at a country house near Vienna, growing 
vegetables, feeding birds, playing with jewels and dabbling 
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inastrology. He neither exercised, nor attempted to exercise, 
any influence upon the course of the tremendous events that 
were transpiring in the world—the fall of Constantinople, 
the unification of France and Spain, the discovery of America, 
the Renaissance, the pre-Reformation. 

Germany at the end of the Middle Ages was utterly 
disintegrated. It consisted of more than three hundred 
separate and virtually independent states—dukedoms, mar- 
gravates, counties, bishoprics, abbacies, free cities, and so 
on—not to mention hundreds of lawless and masterless 
“imperial knights ” (the Ritterschaft), a disorderly crowd, all 
of whom owed but a nominal allegiance to the lethargic and 
absentee king-emperor. 

If anything was wanting to complete the chaos of sixteenth- 
century Germany, what was lacking was furnished by the 
Reformation which broke out there in 1517. The northern 
states, led by Saxony and Brandenburg, went for the most 
part Lutheran; the southern states, led by Austria and 
Bavaria, remained Catholic; later on, some of the western 
states, of which the Rhenish Palatinate was chief, took up 
the Calvinism of Geneva. The furious struggles that resulted 
culminated in the appalling Thirty Years War (1618-48), 
in which the German capacity for barbarity was spectacularly 
displayed before a horrified world. The sack of Magdeburg 
in particular (1631) for long lingered in men’s memories as 
the awful example of what Germans can be and do when 
possessed by the Devil. The war ended in stalemate, and the 
Treaty of Westphalia, which marked its termination, 
recognised that Germany as a unit had ceased to exist. Its 
constituent members were recognised as independent states, 
the ruler of each of which could determine both the politics 
and the religion of his subjects. 

Few German states had suffered more from the ravages 
of the Thirty Years War than had Brandenburg, of which 
Berlin had become the capital city. It had been trampled 
underfoot by both the Catholic and the Protestant armies, 
and its rulers had had to endure many humiliations. Now 
the rulers of Brandenburg at this date were the chiefs of the 
House of Hohenzollern, and it is desirable at this point to 
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pause for a moment to survey the story of their rise from 
obscurity to some eminence. The Hohenzollerns were 
Swabian family whose head, Frederick by name, was at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Burgrave of the wealthy 
commercial town of Nuremberg. This astute Burgrave in 
1410, when there was a triangular contest for the imperial 
crown, put his influence (which was small) and his money 
(which was considerable) into the cause of the successful 
candidate, Sigismund, and the grateful emperor rewarded him 
in 1415 by conferring upon him the then vacant Margravate 
of Brandenburg. His successors made it their business to 
extend their territories by all means, fair and foul. In 
particular, after 1517, having professed Protestantism, they 
mopped up bishoprics. A junior member of their House, at 
the same time, did even better than they. In 1511 this man, 
Albert of Ansbach by name, had been elected High Master 
of the crusading Order of Teutonic Knights who from 
K6nigsberg ruled the conquered Slavonic province of East 
Prussia. He, too, saw profit in perversion. In 1528 he pro. 
claimed himself Protestant, threw off his ecclesiastical 
orders, married and appropriated the territory of which he 
had been placed in trust, agreeing to hold it as a fief of the 
King of Poland. The Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg were 
much interested in these proceedings of their relative. They 
never rested until they had secured the reversion of his 
heritage. It fell to them in 1618. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg thus became also Duke of East Prussia, the two parts 
of his unwieldy dominions being divided by an awkward 
** Polish Corridor.” 

The year which saw the union of Brandenburg and East 
Prussia saw also the outbreak of the Thirty Years War. 4s 
we have remarked, the Brandenburg portion of the Hohen- 
zollern territories suffered severely during that war from the 


operations of the hostile armies; for the great highways of | 


both the Elbe and the Oder ran through it. Neither Tilly 
nor Wallenstein spared it as they made their devastating 


marches northward. During the later years of the war the} 


Hohenzollern ruler was Frederick William (1640-1688), known 
commonly as “The Great Elector.” Realizing that his 
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dominions were devoid of defensible frontiers, and that if 
they were to survive they would have to depend upon their 
man-power, he enlarged and reorganized his army and finally 
intervened so effectively on the Protestant side in the war 
that at Westphalia he secured not only a rich batch of con- 
fscated bishoprics but also Eastern Pomerania. Before he 
died he fairly launched the House of Hohenzollern on its 
career Of expansion by means of war. His successor, 
Frederick I (1688-1713), thought that the time had come for 
the assumption of the royal title—a title which it was the 
recognised function of the emperor to grant. The emperor 
at that time, Leopold of Austria, was most unwilling to 
concede this enhanced dignity to this upstart and increasingly 
formidable northern war-lord; but he needed his help in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and in order to secure it 
he had to allow him to call himself a king. He would not, 
however, permit him to be a king in Germany; there he 
remained merely Margrave (and Elector) of Brandenburg. 
He became “‘ King of Prussia,” that is, of the dominantly 
Slavonic regions that lay outside the Empire. Frederick I, 
in spite of his new title, was not a very effective person, and 
his successors felt that he had not got nearly as much as he 
ought to have done out of the general embroglio known as 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Hence his son, Frederick 
William I, the “‘ Soldier King,’’ devoted his energies to the 
creation of an army which, for its size, should be the most 
efficient in Europe. He succeeded in his purpose, but his 
devotion to his army became such that he refrained from 
using it for fear lest it should get hurt. So he handed it on 
intact to his heir, Frederick II], known as “the Great ”’ 
(1740-1786), who had no hesitation in employing it. This 
Frederick, Carlyle’s unworthy hero, was the supreme exponent 
of what is known as “ Prussianism’’—a form of devilry 
closely akin to sixteenth-century Machiavellism and_ to 


_ twentieth-century Hitlerism. Its characteristic is the com- 


bination of unlimited fraud and unmitigated force ; the craft 
of the fox and the violence of the lion. The two typical 
achievements of Frederick the Great’s reign were his 
treacherous seizure of Silesia from Austria in 1740 and his 
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outrageous partitionment of Poland—which gave him the 
territories required to link up his Baltic kingdom and his 
German Electorate—in 1772. 

The second and third partitions of Poland fell in the 
reign of Frederick William II (1786-1797). The third and 
final partition, which completely wiped Poland off the map, 
also coincided with the French Revolution, and in the wars 
to which the Revolution gave rise Prussianism met with its 
appropriate punishment. “They that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword,” is a text which pacifists strangely 
pervert. If Justice refuses to arm herself and strike, how 
can this prophecy be fulfilled ? Prussia under the Hohen. 
zollerns had taken the sword, and by the sword of Napoleon 
in 1806 she was destroyed. Her armies were defeated at 
Jena and Auerstadt; Berlin and all her fortresses were 
occupied by the French avengers ; her king and queen were 
driven into exile; her Polish provinces were reconstituted 


as the nucleus of a “‘ Grand Duchy of Warsaw ” under French } 


protection. 

The overthrow of Napoleon at Leipzig (1813) and Waterloo 
(1815) was followed by the revival of Prussia and the complete 
reorganisation of both Poland and Germany. Poland became 


a kingdom attached to Russia, and governed by the Tzar, | 


Germany was formed into a confederation of 39 sovereign 


states—six kingdoms, seven grand duchies, eight duchies, | 


thirteen principalities, four free cities, and one electorate. 
Thus one permanent result of the Napoleonic conquest of 


Germany was the disappearance of a multitude of petty states, | 
including all the ecclesiastical principalities. Another result | 


was the development of a strong movement towards further 
unification. This movement (which was associated with a 
movement towards democracy) gathered force during the 


first half of the nineteenth century, and it culminated in a | 
revolutionary upheaval in 1848. A German National Parlia- 
ment was called to Frankfort-on-Main for the purpose of | 


framing a new constitution for Germany as a whole. It was 
a ‘‘ Parliament of Professors”? who devoted the first four 
months of their first precious session in delightful but wholly 
futile philosophical debates concerning the imaginary “ rights 
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of the German people.”’ The Parliament, however, was 
ultimately wrecked by the inveterate hostility of Prussia to 
Austria ; the impossibility of agreement as to the inclusion 
or non-inclusion in Germany of Czech Bohemia, Slavonic 
East Prussia, and Danish Schleswig; and finally by fierce 
controversies respecting the Schleswig-Holstein succession 
which came up for settlement in 1850. The Parliament 
faded away, having accomplished nothing, and in 1851 the 
Confederation of 1815 was restored. 

One person who had viewed with growing disgust the 
fatuities and futilities of the German National Parliament 
was Otto von Bismarck (born 1815), a Prussian “ junker,” of 
the true Machiavellian type. He came to the conclusion 
that “not by speeches and resolutions of majorities are the 
mighty problems of the age to be solved, but by blood and 
iron.” Not until 1858 was he in a position to give effect to 
his conclusions, but from that time onward till 1890, when he 


fell from power, he more and more masterfully determined 


the course of Prussian, of German, and of European affairs. 


His policy was one of craft and force, of utterly unscrupulous 
_ diplomacy backed by merciless military might. His supreme 


object was the unification of Germany under Prussian head- 


ship, and the establishment of German ascendancy in Europe. 


To attain that object he required an invincible army, and that 
he proceeded to secure (in the face of much Liberal oppo- 
sition) by the support of William I (regent 1858 ; king 1861), 
and with the aid of the great strategist Moltke and the able 
organiser Roon. When all was ready, he deliberately pre- 
cipitated the three wars that were necessary for the realisation 
of his schemes. He deliberately precipitated them, yet so 
skilfully did he conceal his purpose that in each case Prussia 
appeared to be forced to act in self-defence. In 1864 Prussia, 
in conjunction with Austria, overthrew Denmark and seized 
the two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Two years later 
Bismarck provoked Austria to war, and in a lightning cam- 
paign of six weeks drove her out of Germany. At the same 
time he annexed to Prussia not only Schleswig and Holstein, 
but also Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, all 
of whom had been unfortunate enough to take the Austrian 
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side in the war. There remained the crucial struggle with 
France, which was ruled at that time by the declining and 
discredited Emperor Napoleon III. For four years, with 
consummate craft and guile, and with complete success, 
Bismarck laboured to isolate France diplomatically. Then, 
in 1870, with diabolical cleverness, he goaded the doomed 
Napoleon to declare a war for which France was scandalously 
unready. Germany, on the other hand, was still more 
scandalously ready : she had been preparing for nothing else 
since 1866. Within six months France was crushed. By the 
Treaty of Frankfort (May, 1871) she was condemned to lose 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to pay an indemnity of five milliards 
of francs. She remained in German occupation until she had 
discharged her debt. 

Bismarck’s task was accomplished; his life-purpose 
achieved. The German Empire, under the King of Prussia, 
was proclaimed at Versailles (January, 1871); Germany 
assumed the place of primacy in Europe which previously 
had been held by France. For the next twenty years Bis. 
marck’s main concern was to safeguard and confirm the 
federal empire which he had brought into existence. 

This non-aggressive policy sufficed so long as the first 
Kaiser, William I, lived, and during the brief three months’ 
reign of his successor, Frederick. But when the young 


William IT ascended the imperial throne (1888) it was no longer 


adequate. He and the hot-heads by whom he was surrounded, 


confident in the invincible might of their army, aspired to | 
nothing less than world dominion. In particular, they desired [ 


ascendancy in the Near and Middle East ; they desired a wide 


Colonial empire which could be procured only at the expense 


of France and Britain ; they desired property and power in 
South America ; they desired the essential command of the sea. 
For two years Bismarck held the megalomaniac Kaiser 


in check, but in 1890 he was dismissed. From that time [ 
onward the world was once more kept in recurring and | 
increasing alarm by German truculence, German intrigue, 

German armament and German menaces. Britain in par- | 


ticular was perturbed by the creation of a powerful German 
war fleet from 1898 onward. Everything that could be done 
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by concession and conciliation was done by the statesmen of 
Europe in order to satisfy and appease the fire-eating Teutons. 
It was all in vain. The early years of the twentieth century 
were marked by crisis after crisis, each one due to some 
provocative German act. Finally, in 1914, Germany got the 
war she wanted: her purpose was to crush France perma- 
nently, to annex the French colonial dominions ; to snatch 
from Britain the command of the sea, and to establish German 
dominance in the world. 

The Great War, which she planned and precipitated, did 
not go as she had expected. She was baulked of the speedy 
victory which she had confidently anticipated. Defeat, 
however (which she attributed, not to the superiority of the 
Allies, but to the subversive activities of Communists and 
Jews within her own borders), did not deflect her from her 
purpose. It merely exasperated her and made her more 
ruthless in her methods. Having escaped occupation and 
having evaded the payment of reparations, she set to work 
to prepare for her fifth and final war, in the midst of which 
we now find ourselves. Owing to the blindness, lethargy and 
war-weariness of Britain and France, Germany has been 
allowed to make herself more formidable than she has ever 
been before. The two menaced democracies, the sole main- 
stays of freedom and justice in Europe, are forced to fight 
for their very existence. They have to overthrow what is 


now called ‘‘ Hitlerism,” that is to say the reign of falsehood 
and violence. But it must be borne in mind that ‘“‘ Hitlerism ” 
is merely the revised version of the imperialism of William II 
and the nationalism of Bismarck. It is, indeed, nothing more 
than the latest and crudest manifestation of the banditry of 
Frederick the Great. It is “‘ Prussianism ” in excelsis. There 
is a tendency in some influential quarters to-day to distinguish 
between the “ Hitlerism” of the National Socialist party 
and the amiable innocence of the German people as a whole. 
The distinction is a vain one. The German nation in its 
entirety is infected with the Prussian virus. Whatever Hitler 
does is sanctioned and supported by a 99 per cent. vote of the 
poisoned German electorate. The Allies have before them 
the gigantic task of defeating the armed and angry German 
nation out for world dominion. 
F. J. C. Hearnspaw. 


REDRESS BEFORE SUPPLY 


A PLEA FOR THE REFORM OF THE DEATH Duty Systry 


Mr. PeTuick-LAWRENCE and his party talk of conscripting 
wealth and suggest an annual capital tax to meet the cost of 
rearmament. Yet it has long been the custom of the “ faithful 
commons” to demand redress of grievances before voting 
supply and before considering the imposition of further 
capital taxes it would be well to examine the existing ones— 
the death duties—to see first whether they are in need of 
reform. 

In February last the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
asked in the House whether he was aware that the present 
system of assessing death duties caused great hardship, and 
whether in order to secure a similar financial return to the 
Exchequer he would consider reforming the method of 
calculation and adopt the principle of taxing by graduation 
on the capital the surviving beneficiary received, rather than 
the aggregated amount the deceased left. The response has 
been the increase by ten per cent. of the rates of estate duty 
on all estates in excess of £50,000. Since this was written 
the Finance (No. 2) Bill, 1939 proposes to further increase 
this surcharge. 

The present system has persisted for 45 years, yet the hard- 
ships are not imaginary. Poor relatives of a wealthy man may, 
at his death, suffer for his wealth without sharing it, and 
dependants of a poor man may similarly suffer for large 
benefits passing to other people. This is so because the 
principal death duty, the estate duty, is paid on a scale of 
percentages whose rates rise with the total value of all the 
property to be charged. A large personal fortune is added 
to a small family settlement or vice versa, and the rate of duty 
on both is fixed by the aggregate value, irrespective of the 
identity of the beneficiaries. This is the principle known as 
“ agoregation.”” The injustice of this cannot be better ex- 
plained than in the words of the Chancellor who introduced 
the duty in the Finance Act of 1894, Sir William Harcourt. 
“There will be no aggregation of settled property if it passes 
away from descendants of the family of the deceased. That 
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will protect them from the injustice of having aggregated 
upon them a fund from which they derive no benefit.” But 
this was abrogated by the Finance Act of 1900. 

Inheritance taxes, or death duties, are as old as civilisation. 
The Romans of a.D. 5 under the Emperor Augustus, had to 
ay in the vicesima hereditatem, every twentieth penny of 
inheritances into the public fiscus. The city of Genoa had a 
death duty in 1395, Hamburg in 1529, France 1533, Holland 
1680. One of the incidents of feudal tenure was the overlord’s 
right to demand a fine or relief on the admission of the heir 
of a deceased tenant to his lands. From this grew the law of 
mortmain, designed to prevent the giving of lands to ecclesi- 
astical corporations which, enjoying perpetual succession, 
never died, and therefore paid no dues to the overlord. 


The first English death duty, apart from these fines and 
reliefs, was a probate duty exacted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in 1694. The church courts then had exclusive 
jurisdiction over such “ ghostly’ matters as the carrying 
out of a deceased person’s last wishes. Wills to be effective 
had to be registered in the courts, and the probate duty of 5s. 
was charged on the parchments used for the copies made for 
official retention. In 1698 this duty was increased to 10s. 
It was not until 1779 that the civil government claimed any 
revenue from the probate duty. In 1776 Adam Smith pub- 
lished his immortal ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ” in which reference 
is made to the system then operating in Holland. As a result, 
Lord North introduced the first ad valorem duty. Estates of 
value from £20 to £100 paid 10s.; up to £300, 30s.; over £300 
50s., which was the maximum. In 1815 this duty was con- 
siderably increased, and it is interesting to note that more 
was exacted if the deceased died intestate. In 1880, however, 
although the duties had been further increased, Sir Stafford 
Northcote brought in a Bill that charged the same rates 
whether there was a will or not. 

The oldest of the duties now in force is legacy duty. This 
was first introduced in 1780 and under the guidance of Pitt 
was put in its present form by the Legacy Duty Act of 1796, 
which passed the House of Commons with a bare majority 
of one vote. In debate one, Alderman Newnham, a Member 
for the City of London, declared that should the Bill become 
law “ however some people might think this country the best 
2 the world to live in, it certainly would be the worst to 

e in.” 

Legacy duty is a tax on the benefits passing at death to 

living beneficiaries, The value of the property taken is the 
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quantum for taxation. It affects only personal property, 
whether it be a legacy of a sum certain in money, chattels, 
or in the form of a residuary bequest of all personal property 
not specifically disposed of. The rates are independent of the 
value of the estate or the benefit the legatee enjoys, and are 
regulated entirely by the relationship existing between the 
deceased and the beneficiaries. Lineal ancestors, descendants 
and spouses pay at 1 per cent. ; brothers and sisters and their 
descendants at 5 per cent.; all others at 10 per cent. 

Succession duty is largely analogous to legacy duty. 
Whereas the latter is chargeable only on personal property 
which was formerly in the deceased’s absolute possession, and 
which devolves by the terms of his will or of the general law 
if he dies intestate, the former attaches to landed estate, 
whether freehold or leasehold, and all types of property which 
are subject to settlements created by instruments other than 
wills. It is defined as a tax on every transfer on death by which 
a person becomes gratuitously entitled to property. Gladstone 
was responsible for the duty in the Succession Duty Act of 
1853. The rates are the same as for legacy duty, entirely 
dependent upon consanguinity. 


Unlike the legacy and succession duties, which are acquisi- 
tion duties, the estate duty is a pure mutation duty. It isa 
graduated tax payable on all property passing at death, real 


or personal, settled or unsettled. It is charged as a percentage [ 


of the capital value on a scale which rises with that value, 
irrespective of the identity of the living inheritors. The 
property liable includes the deceased’s own property, termed 
his “‘ free ’’ estate, settled funds in which he had an interest 
ceasing when he died, and all interests provided by him to 
arise at his death in favour of his nominees. It also covers 
property deemed to pass within the meaning of the Acts. 
Such as, all gifts of over £100 in value (with some exceptions) 
made by him within the three years immediately preceding 
his death, and a proportion of the assets of certain com- 
panies of which he had the control. These two provisions were 
designed to combat the avoidance of duty by the giving, 
inter vivos, of a substantial portion of an heir’s expectant 
share in his predecessor’s estate, and the transfer to com- 
panies, which having corporate entity do not die, of assets in 
return for a salary, so that the assets did not in fact pass at 
the transferor’s death. 

The rates range from 1 per cent. on estates up to £500 in 
value to 55 per cent. on those of over £2,000,000 and are fixed, 
as has been said, only in proportion to the total value of the 
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aggregated estate and independently of who survives to 
inherit the property or the value of their legacies. 

In practice the executors first of all pay estate duty to the 
revenue, which they must do, on the “ free’ property before 
they can obtain probate. Their account, or Inland Revenue 
Affidavit, must give full details with valuations of all the 
property passing or deemed to pass, so that the authorities 
can compute the proper rate of duty. They do not have to 
pay duty on anything other than the “ free ” estate, but it is 
the task of trustees of settled funds, the recipients of any 
gifts made inter vivos, and others controlling property liable 
to duty, to account for the appropriate amount at the rate 
applicable to the aggregated total. They must repeat the 
details given in the executors’ affidavit in respect of the 
assets for which they answer. 

It is rarely that the revenue accept the taxpayers’ valua- 
tions without question, and until the figures are agreed the 
rate of estate duty cannot be settled. Therefore an increase 
in the value of, say, the “ free ’’ estate, may cause an increase 
in the rate of duty. Then not only will the executors have to 
render further accounts and pay more duty, but those in 
charge of other dutiable funds will have to do the same, 
and pay duty at the higher rate on property whose valuation 
has perhaps never been in dispute. The increase may be in 
any of the aggregable funds with this result to the persons 
responsible for the others. Further assets may come to light 
some time after the death, when the executors or trustees 
may have distributed the estate on which duty has already 
been paid and the beneficiaries have lost or spent their fortune. 
If this results in a higher rate of duty for the estate, it will be 
clear that the payment of further duty must, at the lowest, 
be a great inconvenience. Possibly only one of the accountable 
parties will have received the new-found property, yet others 
must pay more duty. 

This system has, of course, grown up to counter attempted 
evasions of duty by transfer of property in anticipation of its 
passing at death, but it can inflict shocking hardships and its 
operation can have ludicrous results. Section 16 of the 
Finance Act of 1894 exempted from aggregation the “ free ” 
estate if it was of a total value not exceeding £1,000. This is 
normally a very beneficial provision and means that the 
deceased’s own property only suffers estate duty at 2 per cent., 
or 1 per cent. if it is under the value of £500, even though 
other property passes which attracts duty at a very high rate 
on account of its great value. Suppose in such a case the 
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“ free”? estate was almost exactly valued at £1,000 and 
settlement funds of just under £85,000 passed. Then the 
executors pay 2 per cent. on £1,000, £20, and the trustees of 
the settlement 19.8 per cent. on £85,000, that being the rate 
proper to estates in value from £75,000 to £85,000. Discovery 
of further assets of very small value belonging to the “ free ” 
estate—in theory a penny would be sufficient—results in the 
total exceeding £1,000, and aggregation has its claws on the 
estate. The rate of duty now chargeable on both settled and 
“ free’ estate is that applicable to a total of £86,000, or 
20.9 per cent. This means a further 1.1 per cent. on £85,000 
and approximately a further 18.9 per cent. on £1,000 for the 
Revenue. Actually the additional duty would not amount 
to the full £1,124 as the result of this computation, but 
allowing for the relief given by the Finance Act of 1914 when 
an estate just passes one of the values where the rate rises, 
the finding of property worth, let us say, £1 increases the 
charge on the taxpayers by £980! Imagine the outcry if a 
man with one penny more income than his neighbour 


had to pay this disproportionate additional sum in income 
tax. 


It should be further emphasised in this case that the 
deceased’s “ free” estate is very probably bequeathed to his 
dependants, his widow or his children, whilst the £85,000 
may pass elsewhere and not benefit them at all. So that they 
may suffer to the extent of some £169 for being deprived of 
their breadwinner, and anything they may have enjoyed 
from his life-income from the settlement. Truly a tax, not on 
benefit, but on detriment. A rubbing of salt in the wound, 


as it were. Can it be wondered that means of evasion are 
devised ? 


Small beneficiaries can suffer a loss in duty as high as 55 
per cent. in such circumstances. At first sight it cannot be 
stigmatised as unjust that one leaving £2,000,000 or more 
behind him should be taxed at 55 per cent. Surely, the layman 
would say, his family is not going to starve with so much 
money about. In many cases that is true, and the complexity 
of the law deters further enquiry. But it is the duty of the 
members of an intelligent democracy to master the intricacies 
and to ensure that no one suffers the inflictions of the machine 
because, like the sorcerer’s broomstick, none is sufficiently 
versed in its working to stop it. The income for life of settled 
funds of over £2,000,000 is a substantial sum which should at 
least enable the recipient of it to save enough to provide for 
his dependants, even if when he dies they take no benefit of 
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either capital or income from the settlement. But the Acts 
are concerned only with the “ passing ” of property at death, 
and take no account of the length of time that the life tenant 
of settled property has had its enjoyment. So premature 
death may inflict great hardship when a “ free”’ estate of 
only a few thousands of pounds is taxed at 55 per cent. The 
following is typical. 

A., let us say, is a young married man with children. He 
is earning a good salary, and he has insured his life for £10,000. 
Apart from this he has no capital, but he is a remote relative 
of a wealthy family and should the present life tenant, B., 
of a settlement valued at some millions of pounds, die child- 
less, he will become entitled to the income for life. Following 
his death it will pass to other remote relatives of the settlor. 
A. and B. are both killed in the same road accident. A. being 
younger than B. is, by the law of commorientes, deemed to 
have survived him, if only momentarily, and B. has left no 
children. In the eyes of the law A. has succeeded B. in the 
enjoyment of the settlement and the property passes on both 
deaths. We are concerned with A.’s estate, and this is to be 
subjected to an impost of 55 per cent. for property he never 
enjoyed, and which does not benefit his dependants. £10,000 
is all his capital. This itself would yield something over £300 
a year for his widow to support herself and educate the 
children. A severe enough task on losing a husband with a 
substantial income, and one which many women have 
courageously faced. But now this £10,000 is to be reduced to 
£4,500 by a benevolent government. 

These instances have been chosen as of glaring injustice. 
Unfortunately they are not so rare as might be thought. 
The writer can speak from experience. They are typical of 
many others, all accruing from a system that taxes property 
and not persons, and in seeking to tax the dead recks not 
of the living. It should be known that in certain cases the 
revenue can entirely frustrate the intentions of a testator, 
and rob those who had had every reason to rely on his bounty. 
If a great philanthropist, such as Lord Nuffield, should die, 
the recipients of his charitable benefactions during the last 
year of his life would be called upon to find in cash 55 per cent. 
of the value of their gifts. 

Of the acquisition duties there is not so much to complain. 
If we must have these capital taxes on death, then it is just 
that a beneficiary should pay in proportion to his benefit. 
It must, however, appear anomalous that a gift of £20,000 by 
legacy to a hospital should bear a 10 per cent. legacy duty, 
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when a gift of works of art in the same manner and to the 
same value to a museum, college or institution should 
be entirely free from all death duties. We, the “ unartistic ” 
English, put the claims of a masterpiece before those of the 
needy sick. Truly ars longissima vita brevis est. 


Enquiry into the operation of the system as a whole 
reveals how very fortuitous the incidence of the duties are, 
An estate of £20,000 pays estate duty at 8 per cent., £1,600, 
If it passes to a son of the deceased owner, then 1 per cent, 
legacy duty is paid, say on £18,000, after allowing for costs, 
or another £180 in duty. This gives a total exaction from the 
son of £1,780, or about 9 per cent. on the total value of the 
assets left him. If, however, the estate is first settled on a 
stranger for life, after payment of estate duty the £18,000 
is held in trust to pay the income to the life tenant, who 
suffers 10 per cent. legacy duty on a valuation of the income 
he may hope to enjoy, having regard to his age. This does not 
affect the son who is the remainderman, but when the life tenant 
dies, further estate duty is payable on the settled property. 
Ignoring aggregation, which may raise the rate considerably, 
on £18,000 this will be at 7 per cent., another £1,260. Then 
the son when he takes possession pays his due in legacy duty 
at 1 per cent., say £165, and in addition to his inheritance 
having been deferred for perhaps a long period, he suffers a 
total exaction of £3,025. Something over 15 per cent. of his 
father’s estate. Apparently another case of taxation of 
losses. 


Having to pay three different kinds of duty involves the 
taxpayer in needless expense. The property is returned for 
assessment to estate duty and then more forms are filled in to 
give the details all over again for the purpose of legacy or 
succession duty, and on this occasion there are separate forms 
for each legatee and each successor. Everything had to be 
valued once for estate duty as at the date of death, but 
when that duty, costs and expenses have been paid the assets 
taken by the beneficiaries will be much less. If taken in cash 
the amount available is liable, but if taken in specie a re- 
valuation as at the date of transfer may be insisted upon, 
with perhaps further expense in valuers’ fees. It is no 
unusual thing for executors to have to pay out over 
£300 in costs and expenses in the administration of 
estates. Very few executors are unwise enough to dispense 
with the services of a solicitor. In fact even in the simplest 
cases his assistance is essential. The completion of forms, the 
lodging of them at Somerset House, the bargaining over 
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yaluations, the checking of duties demanded, in short, almost 
every act of an executor with regard to the death duties, 
requires a thorough knowledge of procedure and law which a 
layman cannot possess. The solicitor’s bill is often large, but 
he earns every penny of it. No reputable firm runs up costs 
unnecessarily, but the duty system gives the solicitor a lot 
of work which he would be glad to avoid, and the charges 
for it are another useless burden on inheritances. 

With so much machinery, if the subject finds it costly to 
pay his taxes, it is almost certainly true that it must cost the 
(Crown far more than it need do in the collection of them. 
There can be little doubt that the death duty system wastes 
the public money. 

But it has been said that an old tax is no tax. The impost 
has become familiar so that the dislocation of the economic 
order which any tax must cause, has long since been adjusted. 
Whilst it must be admitted that there exist defects, has the 
present system any virtues—as far as any taxing system can 
ever have virtues—and can amendment of the law remove 
the defects ? 

The system as it is certainly works. It may be expensive, 
but it brings to the Exchequer the annual sum of nearly 
£90,000,000. 

Alternatives have been suggested, one in 1930 rather 
similar to the Labour proposals now put forward. A dis- 
tinguished Civil Servant, Mr. Henry Higgs, C.B., advocated a 
system of “life duties” to replace it. He considered the 
revenue from death duties too uncertain and that it was 
repugnant to regard death as an ally of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In his view, an annual capital tax of a small 
proportion of the huge sums now demanded on the “ accident ”’ 
of death could be budgeted for with more exactness and would 
remove the concern of the Chancellor for his revenue when 
“ millionaires were not dying up to expectations.” Various 
objections could be made to this scheme, but nothing was 
heard of it beyond the original publication. 

The sanction of antiquity would seem to be in favour of 
death duties, on the principle that a gift is a windfall no 
matter how small the apple the State lets drop, but in the 
opinion of many reform is a crying need. It should be on the 
system of taxation by graduation on the benefit the living 
inheritors receive. A single duty should be imposed of a per- 
centage rising with the total benefit. This will amalgamate 
the intentions of the mutation and the acquisition duties. 
If A. receives £50,000 by the death of X, he should pay, say, 
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18 per cent., while B., who receives £10,000, should pay at 
8 per cent. 

This was the basis of the duty Lord Randolph Churchijj 
had ready for the Budget of 1886 that he never opened. 

Such would abolish the injustice of aggregation under 
which one small beneficiary has to pay more duty because 
others are great beneficiaries. It would, by reducing ma. 
chinery, yield proportionately more to the Revenue at less 
cost to the subject. One set of forms and rules would replace 
the present complicated welter ; and as a corollary, time, legal 
costs, accountancy and valuation charges would all be saved, 
If further assets were discovered after an estate had been 
distributed, only those who benefited from. them would have 
to pay more duty. The suggested tax would have as its basis 
“no benefit, no duty.” 

With a single duty system, further differentiation should be 
made between relatives of the deceased and strangers. There 
should be one scale of duties for spouses, lineal ancestors and 
descendants, another for collaterals, and another for persons 


not within these degrees of kinship. All should be graduated } 


so that he who received the most should pay at the highest 
rate. Aggregation should be an adding together of all property 
received as the result of the particular death, whether it came 


directly from the deceased or from such other sources as 
settlement funds. 


In Quebec there is imposed at death a single succession | 


duty on rather similar lines. The charge is on different scales 
for different degrees of relationship between beneficiary and 


deceased, and is a percentage graduated according to the total | 


value of the estate in the first place, but with an additional 
percentage charge on any person receiving more than a 
certain amount. 

When the estate duty was introduced in 1894, the yield 
from death duties was budgeted for at £13,500,000. Then the 


maximum rate was 8 per cent. In debate, Mr. Goschen, as he | 


then was, described the duty scale as a “scaffolding for 
plunder.” Now the maximum is 55 per cent. and it seems he 
was a true prophet. With such high rates and an annual 


yield of nearly £90,000,000 small defects have become oppres- | 


sive injustices which demand remedy. Under the suggested 
law outlined above the taxation would fall on benefits received 
and would cease to take away “ from him that hath not.” 


D. R. Marsa. 
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POEM 


[Translation] 


MAN AND THE SEA 


(L’>homme et la mer.—Charles Baudelaire) 


FREE man, forever will you love the sea. 

The sea’s your mirror; you behold your soul 
In the dark splendours of its measureless roll, 
And your mind’s depths are tinged as bitterly. 


You love to probe your image glassed thereby ; 
Your eyes, your arms embrace it; your profound 
Heart often hears, unquiet, its own sound 

In the sea’s wild indomitable cry. 


You both are shadowy lights that ever shift : 

O Man, no thought has plumbed your utmost deep ; 
O sea, none knows what treasure at heart you keep, 
So close you guard the secret of your drift. 


And still you vie, through countless centuries vying, 
Nor pause for pitiful or remorseful breath, 

So much you love disastrous fields and death, 

O deathless fighters, O brothers in feud undying. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


or 
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BIRD WATCHING IN LONDON PARKS 


Most people who visit the London Parks are content to 
view the birds there, if they notice them at all, as the 
inhabitants of a kind of glorified poultry yard. They throw 
scraps of bread on the paths or into the lakes and are amused 
to watch the hungry creatures scurrying hither and thither 
to pick them up. If they are more enterprising they may 
have the thrill and the joy of inducing some bird to feed 


from the hand. A few earnest spirits devote themselves to | 
making records of all the different species they may be } 


fortunate enough to find there, and they can show you 
remarkable lists of wild birds which have been seen or heard 
in the parks during a particular year or in the course of 
many years. If it were not for the high reputation which 
these observers hold among authorities on the subject one 
might be tempted sometimes to treat their lists with sus- 
picion. When we are told, for instance, that meadow pipits 
may be seen in Hyde Park on the plain near the Marble 
Arch, that the wood warbler may be heard singing in the 
trees of Kensington Gardens, that the kestrel may be observed 
hovering over St. James’s Park almost any day in the year 
or that the goosander and the Arctic Skua have visited the 
lake there; those who have tramped hundreds of miles to 
make the acquaintance of these and other wild birds may 
smile indulgently. But when we put these statements to a 
practical test we find that they are true. Such records may 
be frequently picked up by anyone with a knowledge of 
birds who visits the park regularly. 

But there is another aspect of bird life in the parks which 
requires more time and patience, but which is full of interest 
and therefore repays the watcher handsomely for his trouble. 
Wild birds are recognising more and more that the London 
parks are sanctuaries in which they may expect to be free 
from molestation, and they become so familiar with the 
human beings they meet there that very soon they treat 
them with indifference. 

The most obvious result of this temporary soothing of 
their natural suspicions and vigilance is that such species as 
the ring dove and the black-headed gull, among the wildest 
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and wariest in the countryside, have become even more 
trustful than the ducks and the domestic pigeons, and will 
not only perch on the hands or heads of their benefactors 
but will actually poke their own heads into the paper bags 
and help themselves. This is a spectacle which, especially 
when the ring dove is the actor, fills the average sporting 
countryman with awe, for in his own sphere, though he has 
longed and employed his utmost endeavours to achieve a 
closer acquaintance with this robber who is now impudently 
playing the persistent mendicant at his side, he has never 
been able to get within fifty yards of him. Wonderful and 
charming though this may be, however, it is in fact only a 
voluntary advance towards domestication and reveals nothing 
but a disposition towards friendliness when the other party 


_ to the agreement is both wealthy and liberal. 


One very remarkable feature of this aspect of the bird 
life in the parks is the absence of the robin from the free 
meals which are so lavishly proffered by the public. This 
familiar denizen of suburban and country gardens, this bold, 
enterprising and withal engaging courtier who was the 


- original exploiter of breadcrumbs and of human goodwill and 


sentimentality, holds himself aloof in public places where 
these, his discoveries and prerogatives, have been vulgarized 
by the unexpected servility of sparrows, pigeons and gulls. 


It is not that there are no robins or rather that there are 


never robins in the parks. Invariably for a few weeks in 


' autumn several robins occupy the shrubberies and occasion- 
_ ally one or two in spring, but for the most part they remain 
' hidden among the bushes and content themselves with 


announcing their presence by intermittent song. These 
birds, however, seldom stop long enough to become residents. 


_ They are part of a widespread movement of robins through 
_ London which takes place annually at the periods of migration 
_ and they soon pass on. 


Other regular-passage migrants are the chaffinch and the 
pied wagtail which visit the parks in small numbers during 


_ the first three months of the year, and of course most of the 
_ unusual bird visitors are stragglers from some similar mass 


movement of their species. 
All such birds are shy and retiring, and give human beings 


as little chance of observing them as they do in the country, 


but those kinds that are resident either permanently—for 
example, pigeons and starlings—or like the gulls for a season, 
become so familiar with the ordered and leisurely movements 


of citizens in the mass that they grow indifferent to their 
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presence or their passage to and fro, and in time have thei 
fears so far allayed that they are ready to respond in varying 
degrees to friendly advances when these are accompanied by q 
promise of food. In such circumstances, it is easy to acquire 
intimate impressions of their forms and colours, and soon jt 
becomes evident even to casual observers that both vary with 
age and sex. To more knowledgeable people the opportunities 
which some of the species offer for studying their changes of 
plumage are invaluable. 


With good field glasses, first-rate reference books and the 
ever essential patience and perseverance, it is possible in the 
course of years to build up by observation in the open country 
a sound knowledge not only of species but of the many 
different types of plumage (nestling, juvenile, adolescent, 
adult male and female, spring, winter and eclipse) yet even 
experts are often puzzled by one or another of these when 
only a fleeting glance or a distant view of it is to be had in 
the course of a day’s tramp. In St. James’s Park, however, 
though the species there are few in number, all these plumages 
may be seen and their development may be watched from 
season to season in perfect comfort with the naked eye at 
almost arm’s length range. The rule that when the adult 
cock and hen are dissimilar the juvenile resembles the female, 
is exemplified by the sparrows which feed their fledglings at 
our feet, and the young of the wood pigeon and the starling 
which peck unconcernedly at the edge of the lawn, illustrate 
the other that when the parents are alike their offspring 
wears a coat that differs from theirs either entirely or in 
certain particulars. The young wood pigeon when it first 
appears in the park is a counterpart of its parents in all 
respects save one: it does not bear on the sides of its neck 
the white finger prints or so-called ring from which the species 
derives its name of ringdove. This dignity it acquires after 
its first autumn moult. These facts are little known among 
field-glass naturalists because of the extreme wariness of the 
ringdove in field and wood, but in St. James’s Park we can 
watch from day to day the progress of the adolescent, feather 
by feather, till it reaches the complete pride and glory of 
maturity. On the other hand the young starling, which is 
uniform brown and has a brown beak, might be mistaken for 
another species, and often is, by uninformed people, and 
when it emerges from its first moult it appears in an entirely 
new livery, its first winter plumage, which is elaborately 
variegated brown, buff and white. Meanwhile its parents 
have acquired a winter plumage in which their black, purple 
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and green are lavishly speckled with buff and white, and 
have lost the brilliant yellow of their bills. With the turn 
of the year, however, all three begin to change again. 
Gradually their bills become yellow, the speckling is reduced 
or disappears, and the brown is replaced with shining and 
sparkling black shot with gorgeous purples and greens. These 
various transformations, and others of a similar nature 
among gulls and waterfowl, can be witnessed in St. James’s 
Park as they resolve almost imperceptibly one into another, 
and as they wax and wane their characteristic effects are so 
vividly impressed on the mind that when they are met with 
elsewhere they are immediately recognized. 


Again, when birds are relieved of their fears, as they are 
in St. James’s Park, they live naturally and exhibit freely 
and without reserve, to anyone who is alert enough to observe 
them, habits that they may keep strictly secret in the open 
country. For example, most people who have lived in or 
visited the country know the cock pheasant well by sight 
and are familiar with what we are pleased to call his crow. 
Even expert students of birds have little more knowledge of 
him than this. They may know that he is polygamous, that 
his mate lays and hatches an average of so many eggs in a 
clutch, that her period of brooding is so many days, that 
her chicks are able to run about as soon as they are hatched, 
and that they are so many days old before they can fly. 
But they have no opportunity of meeting the cock pheasant 
face to face and talking to him as man to man. In St. 
James’s Park, however, this is a possibility, and in my own 
experience it has produced one very interesting result. It 
has demonstrated to me that the cock pheasant has a song, a 
fact of which I was ignorant though I have numbered him 
among my acquaintances for the greater part of my life. I 
had stopped to watch a man who was feeding some pigeons 
with breadcrumbs when I saw a cock pheasant approaching 
with a purposeful air. As he drew near he uttered his song 
ina quiet undertone. It consisted of six notes which may be 
rendered as Ka-ka-ka-ka-KEE-o0. The last two notes are 
the same as those normally employed by the cuckoo, and if 
these are E and C respectively, the first four are G of the 
next lower octave. He then accepted food from the man’s 
hand and when the supply was exhausted he stalked away. 
The song had been such a surprize to me that I should have 
almost doubted my own ears if he had not repeated it. This 
he did when he had retired four or five yards and was still 
proceeding away from the path. The notes were exactly the 
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same as they had been the first time. They were soft and 
were uttered reflectively, not boastingly or joyously, so they 
would hardly have been audible if he had been a few val 
farther off. This no doubt accounts for the fact that I had 
not heard them before. 

For the most part the pheasant is a hand-reared fowl 
which is turned out into the woods for the sport of peers 
and stockbrokers. In St. James’s Park therefore he is 
slave and is retained for decorative purposes. On the other 
hand, the wood pigeon is a wild bird who has entered the 
metropolis for reasons of his own. He goes and comes as he 
pleases, and finding himself free from the attentions of game. 
keepers and gun clubs, he accepts his food from the generous. 
minded as a matter of right and for the rest lives his normal 
life as if human beings did not exist. He is an amorous 
bird and, weather permitting, is ready to nest at all seasons, 
so throughout the spring and summer months his courtship 
displays are in constant evidence, and because they are 
seldom, if ever, witnessed in the country, they are excep- 
tionally interesting to all lovers of birds. 

His most conspicuous response to the whispering voice 
of spring is his rocketing dive, which consists in mounting 
steeply into the air about twenty feet with a series of strong 
and rapid wing beats, then vaulting over and planing down 
gracefully to the level from which he started. This beautiful 
performance is sometimes exhibited as an accomplishment 
during the more urgent periods in courtship when the male 
is in active pursuit of a coy female, sidling after her as she 
sidles away or following her eagerly as she flits from branch 
to branch, and interrupts the chase in order to win her atten- 
tion by his acrobatics, but most often it is indulged in during 
an ordinary flight for the pleasure in the exercise itself and 
as an expression of the joy of being alive in this delightful 
world. From time to time it may be seen by those with 
quick and ready vision as he passes over his native woodlands, 
but nowhere can it be observed more frequently or to greater 
advantage than in the open space above the lake in St. James’s 
Park. 

Few countrymen, however, know the true courtly grace of 
this somewhat plump bird when he goes a-wooing and only 
in such a sanctuary as St. James’s Park could he be met 
with while engaged in his more intimate and very remarkable 
domestic téte-a-téte. 

We are all familiar with the bullying, brow-beating 
treatment with which the common fancy pigeon, and presum- 
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ably his rock dove cousin, manages his partner. Such 
behaviour is foreign to the nature of the wood pigeon whose 
custom it is to pay his addresses with the delicacy and 
refinement of a cavalier. When he seeks the hand of his 
mistress he places himself before her and bows to her with a 
profound obeisance, thus at once humbly soliciting her consent 
and coaxing her eye with a display of his perfect back and of 
his beautiful tail which is exquisitely fanned for the purpose. 

While this romantic scene is enacted many times every 
day throughout spring and summer before a large and 
indifferent audience of London citizens, the domestic colloquy 
of a happily married couple is seldom developed, and as it is 
not so obvious as the other nor so broad and bold in details 
or effect, it is liable to be overlooked by all save the few 
who are well versed in the habits and ritual of wild birds. 
It opens with one of the pair making a peculiar hop which 
suggests that he is jumping over some invisible object. The 
other replies with a similar hop and the action is then repeated 
several times by both alternately, and more often than not 
the dialogue ends there. Now the wood pigeon is normally a 
walking bird, so when he hops his unexpected movement 
attracts the attention of any observer who knows him well 
enough to recognize this deviation from his custom, and its 
remarkable character which is quite unlike the hop habitually 
employed as their ordinary mode of progression by many 
species of bird, arouses his curiosity. If he pauses long enough 
and often enough, such an observer will in the end be rewarded 
with the full version of the rite. 

It has been my good fortune to witness the whole ceremony 
on one occasion. I had stopped at the onset of the hopping 
and had seen it repeated four or five times, when the hen 
suddenly changed her tactics. She extended her left wing 
slightly and thrust her head behind it. Her movements 
suggested that she was pecking at something again and again, 
and I supposed that she was trying to rid herself of some 
irritation, but when she withdraw her head, her mouth was 
wide open and the mandibles were held apart in such a 
manner as to give the impression that she had a large invisible 
pea between them. The male replied by giving an exact 
reproduction of the whole series of actions and thereafter 
they repeated the gesture thrice. Then they reverted to the 
hop and alternating this with the second movement again 
and again, kept up the drama until they were interrupted 
by the intrusion of another male. 

It is probably impossible to see this ceremony anywhere 
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but in a city park, yet unless it was invented on the spur of 
the moment, which is unlikely, it must be performed 
frequently every spring and summer. I have since seen the 
hop movement begun on many occasions, but so far it has 
not again developed into the second movement. The hop 
must have some significance, though I have not yet been 
able to interpret it. I believe, however, that the more 
elaborate part of the ceremony is a ritual talk on the important 
question of nursing. In other words, it is a conventionalized 
representation of the feeding of the chick by a brooding hen. 
The pigeon feeds her young on a milky fluid consisting of 
half-digested food which she regurgitates, and in order to 
obtain this the youngster thrusts its head into her mouth 
and -sucks it from her throat. This explains the wide open 
mouth, and the simplest means by which a pigeon mother 
could feed her chicks while still brooding and protecting them 
would be by thrusting her head behind her wing. 


Though I have not been lucky enough to be present again 
when the whole scene has been played by wood pigeons, 
however, I have seen a rite performed by semi-wild domestic 
pigeons which is obviously related to it. These birds when I 
first perceived them were engaged in billing. The cock had 
the hen’s bill in his mouth and they remained in this affec- 
tionate attitude for some moments. But when they drew 
apart the cock kept his mouth wide open for about an equal 
period, looking intently the while at his partner. This 
reminded me vividly of the similar act by the wood pigeons 
and confirmed my supposition that they had been conferring 
by signs regarding the nursing of chicks. In short, this 
peculiar habit of billing, which has hitherto been accepted as 
evidence of sentimentality among pigeons, has a sound 
practical basis. It is really a reminiscence of nestling 
experience and as a symbol of the joys of parenthood, it 
acts as a stimulus to mating. 


Associated with courtship is the fighting of the males, and 
here again the intimacy of the parks reveals an unexpected 
characteristic. As a rule when birds accept battle they 
attack by striking with the beak at the crown of their 
opponent’s head, and in order to gain a point of vantage 
from which to drive down a decisive blow, they may flutter 
up and up, each trying to overtop the other, but though at 
such times the wings are much in evidence, they are never 
employed as weapons. The wood pigeon, however, spars with 
his wings. He does not rise into the air or attempt to club 
his adversary, but keeping his feet firmly on the ground, he 
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makes an almost ridiculous approach to what is known in 
sporting circles as the straight left, a method which, con- 
sidering the importance and the vulnerability of the primary 
feathers, is somewhat surprising. When two rivals have been 
thus engaged they will sometimes pause and bow formally 
to each other like a couple of cavalier duellists, and then 
resume the contest. And when at last one retires from the 
field the conqueror may accept his admission of defeat with a 
similar bow. 

Another astonishing trait which this remarkable bird 
reveals to a patient observer is his occasional preference for 
bathing in deep water. When he does this he keeps his 
wings erect, and after splashing the lower part of his body 
thoroughly, he can thus rise easily again from the surface. 
At first sight this operation suggests that the bird has gone 
mad and is bent on suicide, but he is in no danger and enjoys 
the experience so much that he may repeat it after a few 
moments’ rest. 

These few observations do not by any means exhaust the 
interest of bird life in the parks. They are but a selection 
from many which I have collected in the course of several 
years during visits which though frequent have been 
necessarily brief. The ways of starlings, gulls and water 
fowl are equally curious and provide a charming diversion 
for those with an eye to see them and endless interest for the 
few who may care to study them. 


CHARLES S. BAYNE. 


THE NATION AT WAR 


I. MORE LIGHT IN THE NAVY 


THIs war is a secret war. It is being conducted in secrecy by 
the Government and the bureaucracy. The nation, which is 
doing its best on sea and land, is given information in minute 
and carefully compounded doses, as though the British people 
were mentally and morally deficient. They are told that 
submarines have been sunk, or otherwise mastered, that the 
trade routes are safe. They are told that the German mer. 
cantile marine has been swept off the seas, that for practical 
purposes, it no longer exists. They are told that the transport 
and convoy of British troops has been performed smoothly 
and without casualty. All these things are true, and they are 
greatly to the credit of the Royal Navy. 

What the public is not told is the cost at which these 
things have been achieved. They have a right to that know- 
ledge, which is deliberately withheld from them. 

In war there are two courses from which disaster may 
result : one is incompetence on the part of professional sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen ; the other is political interference with 
the conduct of naval and military affairs. Political interference 
has been the curse of England for two hundred years. In- 
competence among professional sailors and’ soldiers must be 
differently rated. It is part of the fortune of war, for failure 
with good intention is an inheritance of humanity. The 
interference of the politico in a business of which he knows 
nothing falls into a different category. 

If, during centuries of warfare, and after four years of 
recent Armageddon, England has not learned that sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen must be allowed to manage the business 
of fighting, she is going to learn a harsh lesson now. The true 
principle, one which cannot be repeated too often, ordains 
that the Government should tell the fighting men what is the 
policy to be carried into execution ; that the sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen should then inform the Government what they 
require in order to carry this policy into execution ; that the 
Government should provide those requirements, and then 
give the fighting Services freedom to conduct the actual 
operations of war. 

In so far as the Navy is concerned, our system infringes 
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this principle in important particulars. The First Lord, a 
civilian and a politician, occupies a position of supremacy on 
the Board of Admiralty. By virtue of various Orders in 
Council, passed for the express purpose of securing his pre- 
dominance, he can overrule the Council of the Sea Lords. 
The position thus is dangerous, for, should the First Lord 
exercise his legal right, the Sea Affair is taken out of the 
sailors’ hands. 


The members of the Board of Admiralty are, in fact, not 
actually occupied with war organisation, but with innumer- 
able details of supply. The First Sea Lord is charged with 
the organisation and conduct of war. To help him in a task 
far exceeding the capacity of any one man, he has a War 
Staff, whose duties are only advisory, and over him he has 
the civilian First Lord, who may at any moment overrule 
his decisions in crucial war matters. Over and above this 
perilous Admiralty structure there has recently been erected 
a new anomalous ministry—the Ministry for the Co-ordination 
of Defence—which is entirely civilian, although, fortunately, 
at the moment a sailor, Lord Chatfield, holds office. This 
Minister’s powers are not defined, and no one knows what 
they are. Presumably he controls supplies to the Services in 
competition with the Minister of Supply, who chiefly supplies 
the War Office. Now these involved and amateurish arrange- 
ments seem created to make trouble. They could hardly work 
in peace. In war, and the British people are at war with 
Germany even if Ministers only contemplate ‘“‘ an emergency,” 
they won’t do. There is a growing restlessness about the 
muddle, and the public want light in the dark places, and 
they ought to have it. 


There is one matter of supreme importance. When the 
Courageous was sunk, a huge casualty list was published, but, 
following the precedent created by Mr. Churchill in the last 
war, no court martial was held, and we do not know how the 
loss occurred. Mr. Churchill, slobbered over by the whole 
Press as ‘‘ having brought a breath of sea air into the House 
of Commons,” certainly brought no light to that assembly 
or to the country about this naval disaster. The deliberate 
abandonment of the ancient and irrefragable custom of the 
Navy of assembling a court martial whenever one of His 
Majesty’s ships is lost, wrecked or captured, has made it 
impossible for us, who supply the magnificent men and ships 
of the King’s Navy, to know how they are used. In 1914, 
when this wholesome custom was abandoned, Mr. Churchill 
was, as he is now, First Sea Lord. Sir John Simon, who is 
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now Chancellor of the Exchequer, was Attorney-General, 
and he was then briefed to find excuses in the House of 
Commons for what was virtually an infraction of the law of 
the land. What Mr. Churchill and Sir John Simon did when 
they dropped this old and wholesome custom of the Navy, 
was to deprive naval officers of the opportunity of clearing 
themselves from blame. They are now at the mercy of any 
official who may choose to use the circumstance of a naval 
disaster against them. They are, in fact, the victims of the 
new practice of secrecy, and the public, also victimised, no 
longer possesses any guarantee that national property is in 
proper keeping. A court martial, which is an open court, 
provides the only statutory method of rendering to Cesar 
that which is Cesar’s, for the object of assembling a court 
martial is to elicit and make clear the truth. The result of 
suppressing a court martial is the concealment of the truth. 

The practice of assembling such a court in the case of the 
loss, wreck or capture of a King’s ship is the very foundation 
of fair dealing towards the nation and the naval officers. 
Can we hope that the practice of these trials, abandoned in 
the last war, may be re-started in this one? It would show 
the world that we mean what we say about the Nazi system 
of secret trials and condign punishments. 

In the last war the Government succeeded in shackling 
the actions of the Fleet for many months. They did this 
through a secrecy which is intensified in 1939. Then we had 
twilight, now we have a complete black-out. Is this just 
folly on the part of the Cabinet, or is it something more 
dangerous ? 


P.S.—Since this article was written the Royal Oak has 
been sunk at her moorings in Scapa Flow. We are told that 
a Court of Inquiry is being held. This is not the same thing 
as a Court Martial, it should only be the prelude to it and 
cannot in any way supersede or supplant a Court Martial. 
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Il. NO ROYAL ROAD 


TuE swift success of the German campaign against Poland 
is its own commentary upon the widely-advertised doctrine 
of “ the superiority conferred by modern weapons upon the 
defensive.” In 1866, pitted against an enemy armed with 
muzzle-loading guns and rifles, moving over analogous 
distances, the Prussians needed seven weeks to defeat Austria, 
and then the defeat was nothing like so decisive. This was 
considered the swiftest and most decisive campaign known to 
modern history. 

In 1870-71, the Germans had so much respect for the 
killing power of chassepots and mitrailleuses that they never 
attempted an assault upon Paris, the city was starved into 
surrender after a siege of about three months. Warsaw, 
heroically defended, once the attack was fairly launched, 
fell to assault within three days. The defeat of the Polish 
army was decisive even before the Russian intervention, and 
within 16 days. 

German air-attacks on England and France have at last 
materialised in the form of German air-attacks against the 
British Fleet. So far evidence indicates that such attacks 
will be beaten off with very heavy losses to those who 
make them. Fundamentally, the problem of defending 
a fleet from air-attack when at sea or in a harbour, is 
not dissimilar to that of defending a city. The fleet at 
sea, of course, is mobile, and can zig-zag, but the city 
can wrap itself up in darkness and camouflage. In both 
cases, the main means of defence is the A.A. gun, supple- 
mented by interceptor fighters and, on land, the balloon- 
barrage. It is still too early to estimate the damage likely 
to be done by air-attacks made repeatedly, and on a large 
scale. But it is already safe to predict that the total damage 
done will be found to be far beneath popular expectation, 
and will have no real influence upon our capacity to carry 
on the war. 

The propaganda of the ‘“‘ make their flesh creep ” school of 
air-writers has had the effect of making this country even 
more unduly sensitive to the threat of air-attack than it 
used to be to the threat of invasion. It was undoubtedly 
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the exaggerated fear of air-attack which led to the surrender 
at Munich, and the prospect of Germany’s agreeing to air. 
disarmament was a bait continuously thrust by Hitler under 
British political noses. The speech to the Reichstag of 
October 6 was a conscious effort to play again upon British 
hopes and fears in that respect. There was a sinister warning 
that “ there were no longer islands in Europe.” 

Passing all this, there emerges the problem, How are we 
to beat Germany? The theory that we can win this war 
by sitting tight behind the Maginot Line, and leaving it to 
our blockade to throttle Germany, is a very attractive one, so 
attractive as to be most damnably dangerous, obscuring as 
it does the need for a great national military effort. Another 
attractive theory is that if we give them propaganda enough, 
the German people are going to rise against their own rulers, 
and do our work for us, without any costly and unpleasant 
necessity on our part of fighting battles, and winning them. 
Both these theories are very dangerous illusions. 

Despite our favourable geographical position, and over- 
whelming naval superiority, it was not until after the entry 
of America into the war of 1914-18, that our blockade became 
really effective. * It was impossible to enforce the doctrine 
of ‘“‘ continuous freight ’’ upon such powerful neutrals as the 
U.S.A., the attempt to do so involved us in endless diplomatic 
difficulties. Down to the middle of 1917, Germany continued 
to draw vital supplies via Scandinavia and other neutrals, 
and even after America had joined us, and our blockade 
had become effective, its actual workings were by no means 
so paralysing as is popularly believed. There is a big differ- 
ence between investing a town and investing a State. A 
town has, generally speaking, no means of producing its own 
foodstuffs. Surround it, and you can starve it into surrender. 
But a State has it own sources for food supply and raw 
materials. Surround it, and you can cut off its imports. 
But you cannot cut off its own production. You can produce 
suffering, you can depress the standard of life. But you 
cannot starve it into surrender. 

Up to the very end, no German military operation was cut 
short by causes directly attributable to our blockade, the 
absence of tanks from the German army in 1918, for instance, 
cannot be attributed to blockade. There were shortages in 
men, but no shortages in arms or munitions. The civilian 
population suffered from grave shortages, but some, at least, 
of these shortages must be attributed to armaments needs, 


* See Admiral Consett’s T'riumph of Unarmed Forces. 
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and would have occurred just the same even had there been 
no blockade, for the Central Powers could not have paid for 
greatly increased imports. The blockade acted as a factor 
depressing to German moral, and led, undoubtedly, to shortages 
in certain vital supplies. But it was not a decisive factor in 
bringing about the defeat of Germany. 

The same thing applies to propaganda. Our propaganda 
was successful mainly with the non-German elements, among 
the Germans proper, national feeling continued to run high 
down to the autumn of 1918, Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
were just as much names with which to conjure with as are 
to-day those of Hitler and Goring. Despite increasing war- 
weariness, and increasing privation, the country, in general, 
believed in victory, had blind confidence in its leaders! 
The reaction first set in after the German defeats of July and 
August, 1918, and the moral collapse only occurred after 
Ludendorff had himself hoisted the white flag of surrender : 


“To-day the troops are holding fast but no one knows what to-morrow 
may bring.” 


That was Ludendorff’s message. He had been beaten 
in the field, was in fear of the total collapse of the German 
front, and wanted an armistice to have the chance of extricat- 
ing his. troops. 

We are not going to win this war by wishful thinking. 
Our prospects with regard to blockade are considerably less 
favourable, and those with regard to propaganda are con- 
siderably more favourable, than in the last conflict. Germany 
has got Russia, the Balkans, and Italy, all around her as 
neutral, if not allied, States, and it is ludicrous to maintain 
she cannot get imports from them. She must pay for these 
imports by exports of goods, but if we are to sit tight, and 
trust to blockade, then Germany can switch off some of her 
armaments production to civil goods production, and pay 
for her imports like that. In which case, she can carry on 
the war indefinitely, and we have no chance of beating her. 
On the other hand, if we press Germany hard, and deal her 
heavy blows, then her armaments industry will become 
absorbed on such a scale to resist these attacks that she will 
have no surplus over to pay for her imports, and her general 
standards of life will go down and down. This again will play 
into the hands of our propaganda. There is a disaffected 
minority in Germany, but so long as the German generals 
can produce cheap and easy victory, this minority has no 
real chance of spreading its own disaffection. But if we 
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press hard upon Germany, and smite with heavy blows, and 
the standard of life goes down and down, and the people 
have nothing to console them in the way of sensational 
victories, and nothing but suffering and privation, and can 
see no end to this suffering, and these privations, then the 
German people are going to become sicker and sicker of the 
struggle, and more and more anxious to end it, and it will 
only need the first breath of disaster for the whole Nazi 
system to topple over, and go crashing to its fall. 


In 1914, it was Kitchener’s instant appreciation of the 
true magnitude of his problem, and his immediate decision 
to raise an army of 70 divisions, which was the truly decisive 
factor in bringing victory to the Allies, and it is an illustration 


of the principle that if a military policy is conceived upon | 


lines which are fundamentally sound, and if it is pursued 
with enough in the way of “ drive ” behind it, and of resources, 
then the momentum behind this policy will carry it through 
to final success, even in face of totally unexpected happen- 
ings, such as Kitchener’s own death, or serious disasters, 
such as the collapse of Russia. 


Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of October 1 was the first 
official intimation that we are now preparing to raise armies 
on the same scale as in 1914-18, but if we are to win this war 
we shall need armies upon an even greater scale than in the 
last one. We, and the French, have a combined white 
population of 85,000,000, Germany has the same. We can 
get valuable help from our Dominions, but not upon a scale 
to give us any decisive superiority. Many people will say, 
at best’ we can only equal the Germans, there is no real 
chance to break the Siegfried Line. Such persons reason in 
terms of man-power alone, and of white populations alone; 
they leave out such factors as the superior manufacturing 
power of Britain and France, their superior resources in raw 
materials, and economies in their man-power due to this. 
Consider rubber. The Germans manufacture it artificially, 
which spells factories, machinery, human labour. In our 
own case, the work of manufacturing rubber is done by the 
tree, a much more economical process. The same arguments 
apply to a whole list of German substitute materials, meaning 
that Germany is forced to divert man-power to her industries 
on a greater scale than we, and the French, are obliged to. 
Again, apart from the prospect of being able to make use of 
the many non-European but warlike tribes within our 
Empire to reinforce the front in France, consider two bat- 
talions, each of 1,000 men, armed with rifles. Given equal 
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standards of training and leadership, the one has no chance 
of beating the other, it is bound to end in stalemate. But 
give to the one side half a dozen trench mortars, and the odds 
are completely reversed, the battalion with trench-mortars 
lus rifles can defeat the other. 

Conscription does not imply the raising of masses of 
infantry to be impaled upon wire, or mown down by machine- 
guns, in the fashion suggested by “scientific ’’ critics. It 
implies the maximum effort this empire can stand to produce 
the maximum in the way of military machinery, and the 
maximum in the way of trained military man-power to use 
this machinery in the field. The gun, the rifle, the machine- 
gun, are all just as much machines as is the tank or aeroplane, 
the question as to which type of machine is the most effective, 
of the proportions of the types of machines to be used, depends 
upon the conditions of battle, conditions which are going to 
be quite different when it is a matter of breaking the Siegfried 
Line, to those of the campaign in Poland : 

“Your real enemy is not the men in front of you but the entire 
German nation. The Allies must press against the German line and 
deal it heavy and repeated blows. Some day that line will waver and 
go back. But never let me hear from anyone in France any mention 
even of the words, Piercing the line.” 

So Kitchener to Haig, in 1916, they apply just as much 
to conditions to-day as then. To break the Siegfried Line, 
will need a slow continuous pressure, but joined to other 
means of pressure, it will crush German resistance as surely 
as the boa-constrictor crushes its victim. New weapons 
will be invented, new fields of war will develop. But there 
is no Royal Road to easy victory. 
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Ill. UNOFFICIAL INFORMATION MINISTRY 


THOSE who have been privileged to receive the copious 
communications of the Ministry of Information during the 
last few weeks cannot but regret that such illuminating 
instructions, exhortations, suggestions, injunctions, informa. 
tion and inhibitions, worthy as they are of the largest possible 
audience, should be confined to a few hundred overworked 
and exasperated editors, some of whom in the stress of a 
strenuous life probably cast away the gems presented to them 
after a cursory glance and maybe with a curse. Unfor. 
tunately it is impossible to share any of the really good 
things that fall from the table of the Ministry of Information, 
which represents the collective wisdom of the Admiralty, 
the Home Office, the War Office, and other departments, 
because not only are its documents “ Confidential,” but its 
Directors have armed themselves against anyone and everyone 
running counter to their wishes. They are, in fact, fortified 
by the Defence of the Realm Acts, and Heaven knows how 
many other Statutes which crafty lawyers have smuggled 
into law without the general public being so much as aware 
that any change in their status has taken place. Our single 
regret is that the nature of its work in war prevents the 
Ministry: of Information from being known to the general 
public, which is consequently denied pleasures continually 
lavished upon unworthy and recalcitrant members of our 
profession. For this there is no remedy, but it has occurred 
to us, as some mitigation of the invidiousness of present 
arrangements, to start an Unofficial Information Ministry, 
which without in any way competing with Lord Macmillan 
and his colleagues, may be at once useful in directing other 
people in the way they should go and placing things in proper 
perspective. 

Unlike the Ministry of Information, which confines its 
operations to the Press and the B.B.C., there is no reason 
that the Unofficial Information Ministry should not cultivate 
a wider field, and occasionally even as public interest dictates. 
While the major portions of our communications are intended 
for our confreres, some are directed to other quarters which 
have not so far had the advantage of any extraneous 
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assistance. Indeed, there is no reason why, at a pinch, the 
Ministry of Information itself should not receive advice 
from the Unofficial Information Ministry. 

In the following pages, while carefully refraining from 
imparting one single item of intelligence which has reached 
The National Review from the Ministry of Information, we 
have occasionally adopted the style and the methods of 
that institution, as may be gathered by any editor who at 
once enjoys the advantage of the wisdom radiating from 
Malet Street, and will deign to peruse the following com- 
muniqués, compiled in Wellington Street. Although these 
documents are marked ‘‘ Defence Notice,” there is no objec- 
tion to their receiving the fullest publicity. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 1, 1939. 
DEFENCE Noticre No. 0321 X.B. General. 


The Press is expressly forbidden to state anything about 
the movements of German troops, or to criticise German 
Generals. We are only at war with Hitler. All other 
Germans are our best friends. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 2, 1939. 
AMENDMENT TO ABOVE. No. 0624 X.B.A. General. 


This injunction must not be communicated to any French 
newspapers. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 2, 1939. 
DEFENCE Notice No. 7873 X.C. 


When Ministers are resident in their own houses this 
fact may be stated, but their whereabouts should not be 
mentioned when they are on a visit, as it is feared that their 
invitations to stay away might fall off. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 


October 2, 1939. 
DEFENCE Notice No. 942 X.D. 


The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies, is about to pay a visit to Surrey. This should 
not be mentioned. This prohibition is particularly for the 
Press of the Scilly Isles. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
; October 2, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 1002 X.E. 


In the event of any Expeditionary Force being sent 
abroad from this country without guns, rifles, ammunition, or 
other essentials, the Press are requested to abstain from 
mentioning this, as otherwise the success of their operations 
might be hampered. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 3, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 7007 X.F. General. 


The composition of the personnel of new Ministries must 
not be referred to. The fact that Chatham House, the League 
of Nations Union, and the Deutsche Gesellschaft have taken 
over command in one is not known to the British Public, and 
would be likely to spread alarm. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 4, 1939. 


DEFENCE Noticr No. 6942 X.G. 


The restriction [942 X.D.] is now removed on the mention 
of the visit of the Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, to Surrey; save in the case of 
the Press of the Scilly Isles, where it must be observed. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 4, 1939. 
DEFENCE Noticr No. X.H. 
B.B.C. 


The Press is warned against mentioning the whereabouts 
of the staff of the B.B.C., and special reticence should be 
observed in referring to Mr. Hibbert’s favourite cat, which 
is believed to be up a tree, where its mews might be identified. 
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It is also important that Miss Gracie Fields should never be 
mentioned. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 5, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 7671 X.I. Military. 


Mention must on no account be made of the acts of heroism 
of members of the fighting forces. This is, for them, an 
anonymous war. Our greatly reduced newspapers can fill 
their columns with praises of our great, glorious and noble 
Ministers. The names of munition firms may be referred to 
as this keeps up the spirits of the Stock Exchange. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 5, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 0210 X.J. 


No reference must be made to the Kitchen Cabinet, or to 
Sir Horace Wilson. After an indiscreet newspaper had 
published his photograph he was twice mistaken for Mr. de 
Valera. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 6, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 4040 X.R. 


The Press is particularly warned against using any critical 
faculties they may possess in regard to :— 
(a) The conduct of the war. 
(b) The policy—if any—of the Government. 
All persons using their brains are liable to prosecution and 
indefinite imprisonment. 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 6, 1939. 
DEFENCE NoTIcE No. 4050 X.Z. 


Any mention by the Press of the U.S.A. should always be 
accompanied by such phrases as “ our cousins,” “ our best 
friends,’ etc. No mention must be made of the thriving 
trade that this country is developing with Germany through 
neutral ports. 
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Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 7, 1939. 


DEFENCE NoticE No. 9001 X.Y.Z. 


No reference must be made to any changes of opinion on 
the part of Cabinet Ministers. Sir John Simon resigned from 
the Asquith Cabinet during the last war sooner than agree to 
Conscription. The following passages from his speeches are 
therefore not to be quoted :— 

“‘Qne volunteer is worth three pressed men.” 

“IT believe there are sitting on the Front Bench now 
gentlemen who hold opinions about compulsion which are 
indistinguishable from my own.” 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 8, 1939. 


DEFENCE Notice No. 5100 X.Y.Z. 


On no account must the Press or the B.B.C. make quota- 
tions from the Prime Minister’s speeches about his trips to 
Germany in 1938. Such phrases as :— 

“It is now up to the Czechs.” — 

“Tt is all right this time.” 

“It was a frank talk and a friendly one.” 

“I do not want hon. members to think that he (Herr 
Hitler) was deliberately deceiving me.” 

“I feel certain you can get all essentials without war and 
without delay.” 

“* Peace with Honour.”’ 


Unofficial Information Ministry, Wellington Street, W.C. 
October 9, 1939. 


AMENDMENT TO ABOVE, 5100 X.Y.Z. 
No mention is to be made of Sunshine Week (March 6-11). 


The “ Golden Age ”’ is not to be referred to in connection with 
Sir Samuel Hoare. 
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IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


September 20. 

I HAVE not written up this chronicle of small beer for some 
days. The affairs of our village fade from our minds as we 
look at the immense disaster that has befallen the Poles. 
We do not understand why nothing has been done to draw 
away some of the German aerial forces from Poland, and we 
all feel very hotly about Russia’s part. We wish “ something 
could be done” to show our feelings towards the brave 
defenders of Warsaw. That “ something ” is spoken of alike 
at The Pig and Whistle and at Didlington Hall, where Colonel 
Blore never fails to call the Russians ‘‘ damned Bolshies,”’ 
thus scoring a point off his wife who has Socialist leanings. 
“Them foreigners!” said old Mr. Boob, and while making 
a mental reservation about the French, we felt that that 
pregnant phrase accounted for most of our troubles in 1939. 


September 21. 


A lot of troops passed through this morning. Mrs. 
Iggulden counted fifty tanks. They were on their way to the 
port which lies south-west of Didlington. Three aeroplanes 
went over too, flying south. When I called on Lady Triskett 
this afternoon I found her very silent. She has a boy in the 
Air Force ; he was in one of the three planes, and he had waved 
to her as he flew over to the great adventure of war. “ He 
told me to look out for him,” she said. ‘“* He loves this place 
and said he would always be thinking of it.”’ 


September 24. 


After church I was molested (it is the only word) by 
Miss Hart. ‘“‘ Don’t you love your war babies ?”’ she said. 
I looked at her coldly. I am housing two rather tiresome 
youths of fifteen, who “do not mind ” if they do anything, 
and whose parents visit them in chauffeur-driven cars. “I 
call my two girls my war babies,” Miss Hart gushed. “I am 
teaching them and loving them. I think I have got their 
heads right at last.” “‘ What do you do about their beds ?”’ 
said Mrs. Horder, gloomily ; she comes from Hurstmoor, 
and her mattresses have been ruined. “Oh,” giggled Miss 
Hart, ‘“‘I got mackintosh sheets before they came.” Her 
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audience was surprised, none of us knew she had it in her, 
Mrs. Horder had a great deal more to say. She had been 
allotted three children, all filthy in their habits, though quite 
well dressed and with plenty of pocket-money. They are 
the sons of an enterprising London publican who charters a 
char-a-banc every Sunday to take parents to visit their 
children. He charges 4s. 6d. a head; the char-a-banc is 
packed every Sunday, the local inns flourish, but Hurstmoor 
sees, without any sense of satisfaction, that London people 
cheerfully spend in a day’s outing almost as much as is paid 
to them to board and wash London children for a whole week. 
September 27. 


The Budget! A blow—as it was evidently intended to 
be—for people of property. What will it mean for the poor 
people ? The builder here has already been ordered by some 
Government busy-body to refuse contracts to build houses, 
‘““Tve had to stand off my men,” he said to me to-day. 
“* Unemployment is getting bad, and yet no men taken for the 
Army—that’s what beats me.” “It beats most of us,” I 
said. But our unemployment seems a little matter compared 
with what is going on in Warsaw, now surrendered and in 
ashes. 

Our Air Force has dropped leaflets almost continuously 
in Germany, since war started. In that country, according 
to an American correspondent, the Government is giving 
prizes to children for picking up sacks-full of the much needed 
paper. 

September, 29. 


This is the queerest war. No news: no British soldiers 
fighting ; our ally, Poland, destroyed and now tortured ; the 
French tapping away at the advanced German lines, and, 
no doubt, performing immensely heroic acts which we are 
not allowed to hear about. We are also not allowed to know 
anything of our Navy and Air Force. 


September 30. 


There are signs of a break in the weather which has been 
uniformly lovely all the month. 

There is a little more war news. The baker has heard 
from his son, who is—presumably—in France, but the letter 
has no information of any kind, except that the writer is well. 
Mrs. Collins has been less lucky. She is the wife of a serving 
soldier, a Staff College man. She parted from her husband 
three weeks ago, and has not heard from him at all, does not 
know where he is. In Little Didlington we think this is over- 
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doing it. All of us who were then grown up were in the thick 
of the last war and we don’t appreciate this moral black-out. 

I went over to the great house to-day. Lord and Lady 
Stornaway have a school quartered on them, a school of 
decent little boys, complete with staff. I gather that every- 
one is happy, except Lady Stornaway’s cook, who cannot 
bear sharing her kitchen, and there is now no stillroom at 
Storn Castle. She has my sympathy—it must be very 
difficult to share a kitchen. These boys had never seen a 
great country house before, and their headmaster had so 
impressed upon them the need for picking up all litter, that 
one little boy actually sent his sweet papers to his mother by 
post! Lady Stornaway is happy. She lost both her sons 
in the last war and is a lonely woman. She takes these 
children for rambles in the Park, gives them a penny a quart 
for acorns for the pigs, and is generally caring for them. 
She is certainly enjoying her guests and her changed way 
of life, and I am sure the boys must be happy. I couldn't 
help thinking that this fearful tragedy has meant novelty, 
and even happiness, for a number of people. We have to 
hold on to happiness, even when it comes to us with all the 
grief and muddle of war, and I like to think of Lady Stornaway 
in these days. 


October 1. 
The special service. The church was full. The parson— 
a pacifist until last month—preached the usual sermon. 


October 2. 

We had a meeting of the local evacuation authorities 
this morning to consider what we should do in future, and to 
decide what is to happen to the hard cases, such as, (1) the 
verminous and dirty children, (2) the girls of 15 who refuse 
to come in at reasonable hours at night, and who are getting 
involved with the local Territorials, (3) the hordes of relations 
who come down on Sundays and expect hospitality, and 
(4) what to do with the deserted children. We have a baby 
on our hands at Little Didlington, whose mother has vanished. 
Several eager volunteers at once offered to take charge of 
this infant ‘‘ for the duration,” but their ardour was cooled 
by Mrs. Iggulden, who warned them, ‘“‘ You be careful what 
you do. Mr. Chamberlain, ’e say the war will last maybe 
three years.” The volunteers faded away. The baby, how- 
ever, remains. But, apart from these questions, there is the 
general question of over-crowding in the cottages. The 
Water Companies (two serve this district), have given out, and 
can only allow water twelve hours out of the twenty-four, 
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and the strain on the tempers and manners of the housewives 
is beginning to tell. Cottage people only have one sitting. 
room. They are civilised and therefore accustomed to 
privacy. We don’t want to lower their standards to those 
of the towns, which have been revealed to us as pitiably low. 
October 4. 

There was a farm sale to-day. One of Colonel Blore’s 
tenants is giving up farming after many years. He is a much- 
respected man, one who took up farming after the war and 
who has made just a living out of it during these last lean 
years. The farm, which is a good one, has been re-let. The 
stock sold well, about 30 per cent. higher than would have 
been the case before war began. One old horse, “ fit for 
nothing but Belgium,” as one of the knowing said, fetched 
several pounds more than his value. I noticed that all sorts 
of people seemed to have plenty of petrol to throw about. 
Cows were taken two miles home in vans, instead of being 
driven along the road, and one man drove a car ten miles to 
buy an old cross-cut saw. 

I was, as I always am, dazzled by the performance of the 
auctioneer. How he knew who was bidding and how much 
I could not tell. It was rather agreeable to spend a morning, 
as all Didlington did, in the open air and without thinking 
about the war. 

October 10. 

The Trisketts have had bad news. The son, who flew over 
his home last month, has been killed in action, they do not 
yet know where or how; the telegram only came this morn- 
ing. It is the first casualty in our immediate neighbourhood 
and, anxious as each one of us is about some dear friend or 
relative, we share the grief of the Trisketts. They are superb 
in their bearing, carrying their sorrow as a decoration. 


THE CORRECT USE OF FLAGS 


Aut civilized countries unite in the custom of flying flags for 
national occasions of rejoicing or mourning. In some States 
they are a very prominent feature of town and country. It 
is a matter of general experience that flag etiquette is more 
punctilious and more commonly observed in other countries 
than it is here. 

Although most large houses and many small ones have a 
flagstaff there is considerable confusion about the correct 
flag to use, the method of using it, and the dates on which 
it should be hoisted. In practice the law gives no help nor 
guidance, but now and again a question in the House calls 
attention to the subject. It is a peculiar anomaly that the 
wrong use of a flag at sea may be punished with a fine of 
£500, but the Proclamations and Orders in Council dealing 
with flags on land can be defied with impunity. 

There are many people who use a flag wrongly in ignorance, 
and who hoist it with the best and most laudable intentions. 
There are some who use a certain flag because it seems 
decorative, careless of its implications and particular meaning, 
and their example frequently encourages others to imitate 
the mistake. A few use flags incorrectly out of a spirit of 
perversity, but we may hope that the majority of people 
would prefer to use their national flag properly. 

It is important in this matter to understand the principle 
which lies behind correct flag etiquette. That principle is 
that the national flag denotes ownership. The ownership is 
inherent in the flag, and not in the individual, for the flag 
is a symbol of the State which owns the individual. In the 
same way one may speak of “ my Country,” “ my Ship,” 
“my Regiment,” in the sense that the speaker does not own 
these things, but belongs to them. 

The correct flag for a British subject to wear on private 
property is the Union Flag. The best guide to the proper 
use of this is the custom of the Senior Service. In Home 
waters flags are hoisted at 8 a.m. from March 25 to Septem- 
ber 20, and at 9 a.m. from September 21 to March 24, and 
are struck (lowered) at sunset. In any place where a flag 
of any one of the Fighting Services may be seen, it is correct 
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to hoist and strike all flags in time with this one. A flag 
should never be left out at night. 

The three senior Ensigns, the White, Blue and Red, are 
primarily for use at sea, and should not be worn on land. 
The Air Force Ensign and the Civil Air Ensign are, as their 
names imply, for use on aircraft and at aerodromes and air 
bases. The Royal Standard is, of course, the personal flag 
of the Sovereign, and should never be used by any private 
individual under any circumstances. A house which enter. 
tains the Sovereign may, with his permission, hoist the 
Royal Standard while he is actually in it, but the etiquette 
of such a matter is arranged by an officer of the King’s 


own staff. The theory is that when his Majesty enters the | 


house of a subject that house is, for the time being, his own 
property. 


The official days for hoisting flags in England are the 2 


Royal Birthdays, the anniversaries of the Royal Accession 
(December 11), Wedding (April 26) and Coronation (May 12), 
Empire Day (May 24) and Armistice Day. It is strange 
that we do not officially acknowledge St. George’s Day, 
although Scotland observes St. Andrew’s Day and Wales 
keeps St. David’s Day. 

There are two other flags which may be used in this island 
without impropriety. In England we may use the St. 
George’s banner, a red cross on a white ground, although we 
very seldom do, and in Scotland the St. Andrew’s banner is 
often seen. Since the Union in 1707 these are not national 
flags in the sense that they are the symbol of a State, but 
they are worn in their respective countries as an expression 
of local patriotism. 

Armigerous persons may use their arms as a private flag, 
which should contain only the design on the shield. 
Occasionally a fringe of the chief colours in the blazon is 
added. These flags indicate the presence of the individual 
and should only be worn when he is actually in residence. 
If it is desired to use the national flag as well it should be 
hoisted on a separate staff, and the position, size and height 
of the national flag should never be inferior to any other. 

It is a peculiar anomaly of our English life that while a 
grant of arms or a patent of nobility cost considerable sums 
of money, and while an annual licence must be held to use 
armorial bearings of any kind, there is apparently no legal 
protection for the owner. Anyone, it seems, may copy or 
use another person’s arms or colours with impunity. At the 
same time trade marks, trade names and the use of the Royal 
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Warrant are restricted to the owners or holders of the same. 
Mistakes are likely to occur when a distinguished foreigner 
is a guest. While it is complimentary to use his national 
flag, or personal flag if he wishes, these should not displace 
the national flag or personal flag of the householder. As 
two flags of such a nature should never be worn on the same 
staff, two staffs of equal height should be used, and the two 
national or personal flags should, as far as possible, be equal 
in area. 

The correct flag to wear on a church has caused much 
debate. The most common errors in this respect are hoisting 
the Union Flag and the White Ensign over a church, both 
of which are incorrect in such a position. The Union Flag 
is the State Flag of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and there is no Church of Great Britain. 
The White Ensign is the particular ensign of the Royal Navy, 
and a church is not a warship. A naval officer who is a 
well-known expert on flag matters once pointed out that a 
church which uses the White Ensign is liable to be shelled 
or bombed at sight. 

A warrant recently issued by the Earl Marshal prescribes 
the correct flag for the Church of England. This is the 
St. George’s banner with the arms of the diocese in an 
escutcheon on the upper canton at the staff. Churches 
dedicated to a saint to whom arms have been ascribed 
occasionally use those arms on a flag. Some churches use 
ensigns owing to traditions which frequently are of doubtful 
origin. Both these practices appear to be wrong, for they 
fail to indicate ownership correctly, which is one of the 
primary functions of a flag. The church is a building of the 
Church of England, and its dedication and traditions are 
minor details compared with that salient fact. By the same 
principle the St. Andrew’s banner is the correct flag for the 
Church of Scotland. 

Mourning is expressed by a flag at half mast. There are 
two explanations for this: one is that in the days of sailing 
ships a death was shown by a general slackness ; the lifts and 
hoists were not taut, the yards were unsquared, and all 
halliards loosened, so that the flags were not hoisted close 
up to the truck (the knob of wood at the top of a flagstaff). 
The last custom survives in half-masting a flag to-day. The 
other theory springs from the habit of a conqueror hoisting 
his flag above that of the vanquished. Above the half- 
masted flag is supposed to be the invisible flag of Death. It 
used to be the custom in the Services to hoist the flag full 
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up to the truck immediately after the interment, but jn 
civilian life it is often left at half-mast until sunset. 

One of the most characteristic features of flags in England 
is that they are usually dirty and ragged. Our weather and 
atmosphere are certainly not the best in the world for bunting, 
but the impression foreign observers take away with them 
of an English festivity must be very bad, especially when 
they remember their own displays of clean fresh flags. The 
British races seem to grudge spending money on flags, and 
the cheap printed cotton things so often seen soon become 
faded and torn. Good bunting, properly sewn and roped, 
will wear well, and always looks better than printed flags, 
Flag-makers will repair fraying and slight tears fairly cheaply, 
and a flag so treated takes a new lease of life. In very bad 
weather it is an economy to use a smaller flag. 


At national festivals villages often have competitions for 


the best-decorated house. Paper streamers and chains, 
foreign flags, and a variety of miscellaneous adornments 
sometimes win prizes, but a single good Union Flag, clean and 
fresh, properly worn on a white staff, is surely more dignified 
and becoming to either castle or cottage. Under such condi- 
tions nothing looks better, and it is, from patriotic, historical 
and legal standpoints, the correct flag to wear. 


E. H. Baxter. 


TO A. F. I. 
Lost in H.M.S. Courageous, September 17th, 1939 


Son of my heart, where have you now your station ? 
Where do you roam? What seas beneath you heave? 
I cannot know—one thing alone is certain— 
That never more can you come back to me “ on leave.” 


Three Elements were yours, Earth, Air and Ocean, 
You rode them all, courageous, calm and free, 
And my last glimpse of you was on that sunny morning 

When you flew over here and waved to me. 


Sun on your happy face—so young and so triumphant! 
Your “ mount ” a shining “ Swordfish ’’ swooping south. 
So low your pilot swung, I saw you smiling 
And my blown kisses must have reached your mouth! 


September, 1939. F. I. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE War 


WHEN the last instalment of these Notes was written, we were 
still in the full heyday of what for some time has passed for 
“peace”; by the time it was published in this review the 
transition had been made to war. It need hardly be said that 
in Scotland our reactions and experiences have been largely 
those of our sister-nation. The people realised as one man the 
inevitability of war, and with few exceptions, are solidly 
behind the Government in its effective prosecution. As to 
the effectiveness of its prosecution, there is, of course, much 
room for legitimate difference of opinion, and there has been 
much doubt whether good little tracts dropped from the sky 
to enlighten our misguided German brethren are really the 
most effective way of bringing home the horrors of war to 
Germany. This may safely be said, that there is no general 
agreement in Scotland with the view, so often expressed by 
people who should know better, that we are not at war with 
the German people. Of course, there are good Germans, and 
nice Germans, and it is as ridiculous to hate all Germans as 
it was for Mr. Lansbury to love all Indians ; but “ facts are 
chiels that winna ding,” and in 1864, 1866, 1870, 1914, 1938 
and 1939, the rulers of Germany indulged in acts of wanton 
aggression with the whole-hearted approval of the mass of 
the German people. No doubt when defeated, they whine, 
and win the lifelong sympathy of our internationally-minded 
intellectuals, but in prosperity or victory they are aggressive 
and brutal. As a mass they are easily led, and soap-box 
oratory of the type so familiar from Kaiser or Fiihrer (the 
title is immaterial) is the wine of life to them. If they are 
so easily duped themselves, why should the world suffer for 
it? We are at war with the German people, and why should 
the war not be brought home to them by every means at 
our disposal ? No doubt, however, these considerations have 
been before our rulers, and they have decided on their present 
course as the wisest method of husbanding our resources. 
It is, in a way, a peculiar war for many anxious to serve their 
country. In the last war it was comparatively easy, and 
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any man who between 1914 and 1918 was of military age 
had no difficulty in entering military service if he felt so dis. 
posed. To-day, conscription saves us from many of the 
injustices and anomalies of the last war, but large number 
of able and willing volunteers, many of them with valuable 
experience of warfare, both on the fighting and the adminis. 
trative side, have perforce to put their names down on a 
list and hope for the best, as though the Army had become 
an exclusive club with a long waiting-list. Meantime we are, 
thank God, a great deal better prepared for war than we were 
a year ago, and infinitely better than ever we were in the 
golden days of good Mr. Baldwin, but a survivor of the last 
war may be permitted to demur to the peans of self-satis. 
faction poured out by our leaders in comparing our position 


with 1914. At risk of being paradoxical, or even of countering | 
views expressed in other parts of this Review at other times, 


one could make a good case for stating that of all the Great 
Powers in 1914, Britain was the best prepared, and the best 
able to carry out her obligations. She had the most powerful 
navy in the world, and so maintained it; there were some 
disappointments, but naval supremacy was early asserted 
and easily maintained. She had a well-equipped expeditionary 
force which more than discharged its military obligations, and 
proceeded to build up the greatest army in the field, far in 
advance of her obligations. She had immense financial and 
commercial strength, all of which was unstintingly used. 
Let us hope we can discharge all our obligations in this war, 
and let us see that we do ; but nothing is gained by disparaging 
our readiness for the last war, or the efforts we made in it. 


THe War AT SEA 

No point in Scotland is more than forty miles from the 
sea, and from her long coast-line it is possible in many places 
to see the war visibly in progress. It is divulging no mili- 
tary secrets to say that convoys from the earliest days could 
be seen leaving and entering our estuaries, while even the 
Ministry of Information is probably aware that units of our 
fleet are from time to time lying at Scottish anchorages. 
The Bremen was confidently reported as being present in 
every Scottish port which has a depth of ten feet or over, 
while optimistic old ladies took bus-rides to various convenient 
parts of our shores to see the German submarines which 
policemen or A.R.P. wardens (officials are bound to know) 
had assured them were visible at low water. The war at 
sea was, in fact, tragically brought home to Scotland in its 
opening hours, for the Athenia was a Glasgow ship, sailing 
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from the Clyde, and apart from many of her passengers, the 
crew were West of Scotland men. A well-known French 
statesman in the last war used to comfort himself in dark 
moments by saying—“‘ J’attend la gaffe allemande,” and surely 
no country ever opened hostilities with a worse blunder than 
Germany in 1939, with the sinking of the Athenia. The puerile 
attempts first to deny the sinking, then to explain it away, 
and finally to affix the blame on Mr. Churchill, who was a 
private member when she sailed, are a fascinating illustration 
of the German tendency to attribute to the quite unsubtle 
Briton the kind of thing which Germans would do themselves. 


TRUCE IN East STIRLINGSHIRE AND ELSEWHERE 
In view of the agreement between the parties to have a 
political truce during the war, it was assumed that there 
would be no by-election, but that on a vacancy, any constitu- 
ency would continue to be represented by the same political 
complexion ; and that the late Mr. Macneill Weir would be 
succeeded in East Stirlingshire by another Socialist. After 


_ a good deal of private civil war, the official nominee emerged 


in the person of Mr. Arthur Woodburn, who is the secretary 
of the party organisation in Scotland. The Unionists and 
Liberals loyally stood down, but an unexpected peace offensive 
developed, and a “‘ stop the war” candidate appeared in the 
person of Mr. Andrew Stewart. Mr. Stewart is a young 
Glasgow graduate who attained fame at an early age as 
election agent for the late Mr. Dick Sheppard when the 
students of Glasgow so far forgot themselves as to return a 
pacifist Lord Rector. It is interesting to recall that the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty was at the bottom of 
the poll! Mr. Stewart is organiser of the Peace Pledge Union, 
and a pacifist journalist in London. His slogan is “ Stop the 
war now,” and he describes Mr. Woodburn as a “ war coalition 
candidate.’’ This seems quite fair, but the irony of it is that 
Mr. Woodburn was a pacifist in the last war, although he 
now admits that his “‘ negative opposition ” then did no good 
at all. Poor Mr. Woodburn does not have his sorrows to seek, 
for at the annual conference of the Scottish Council of the 
Socialist Party held in Glasgow, a resolution that the crushing 
of Hitlerism would never by itself produce peace was carried, 
despite his opposition, by 54 votes to 16. It is amusing that 
our Socialists should now cry “‘ Peace, peace,”” when for years 
they have been frothing with shouts of “‘ Stop Hitler,” “ Crush 
Nazism,” and so forth. It has its serious side, however, for 
it makes one doubt the value of our “‘ political truce.” Indeed, 
the truce was surely rendered nugatory from the outset by 
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the refusal of the opposition parties to share the difficult and 
unpopular task of government during the war. The whole 
position of the Socialist opposition is, in fact, illogical. Havi 

declined to accept office, they have proceeded to make bitter 
complaints that they and the organisations which control 


them are not sufficiently consulted. Either they should f 
come in, or they should have no privileges not accorded to | 


the general public. 


After a short and uninspiring contest the result of the | 
election ended in a triumph for pacific militarism over militant 


pacifism. The figures were :— 
Woodburn as ... 15,645 
Stewart ... a 1,060 


and accordingly Mr. Stewart lost his deposit. What is really ’ 


significant about the figures is that the total votes cast are 
considerably less than half those polled at the General 
Election, when the Socialists regained the seat on a split vote. 


EVACUATION 

The evacuation of school children has been one of the 
principal storm centres on the home front in Scotland. The 
difference between life in town and life in the country is 
great anywhere, but surely nowhere could there be so over- 
whelming a transition as that from the teeming life of the 
Gorbals to a cottage in a Highland glen, or an empty shooting 
lodge fifteen miles from the nearest station. Naturally, there 
has been a great deal of maladjustment and friction, and 
many bitter complaints have been expressed both by hosts 
and guests. Owing to Socialist pressure, the moves were made 
too soon, and without adequate preparation. Too many 
city-dwellers left their homes under the impression that the 
move was compulsory, and far too many assumed that the 
whole undertaking was a joy-ride “ at government expense,” 
whatever that may mean, and that from the moment of 
leaving home they were absolved of all household responsi- 
bilities and duty towards their family. To be set against 
this, and far outweighing it, is the great volume of hard work, 
kindness, and mutual forbearance shown by the majority 
of all concerned in this great social upheaval. Mr. Tom 
Johnston, the Socialist M.P., who is Regional Commissioner 
for Scotland under the civil defence scheme, observed with 
grim irony that the result was to “ bring the classes closer 
together than ever before.”’ A shocking surprise to the whole 
country has been the verminous condition of many of the 
children. Douce Edinburgh has been found as wanting in 
this respect as overcrowded Glasgow, and it is noteworthy 
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that the offenders are found in new housing areas just as much 
as in the old-fashionec slums. Mr. Johnston has tried to 
laugh away an unpleasant subject by telling how complaints 
had reached him of “‘ vermin so large that they ran up and 
down the walls with mice in their teeth,” but the condition 
of many of these evacuees is, in truth, a horrible reflection on 
the millions which we have lavished on education and public 
health. Nor is this all. The behaviour of some of the evacuees 
has been that of savages, and no one familiar with our juvenile 
courts in recent years will be surprised to learn that many 
parents make not the faintest attempt to discipline their 
children, or to teach them the elements of cleanliness and 
good manners. Perhaps the revelation of the early weeks of 
this war may lead to good in the end of the day by exposing 
evils which were ignored or glossed over in peace-time. Of 
the many stories circulating about the evacuees, it is hoped 
by many that this one at least is true. A noble lady, well 
known in the public life of Scotland, has been entertaining a 
number of evacuees. On the first night, after their arrival, 
she was roused from bed in the wee sma’ hours by an imperious 
rap on the door, followed by the injunction: “ Get up and 
heat some milk for ma bairn. See it’s hot, but not scaldit, and 
we're needin’ it immediately.”’ She did as she was told. 


Civit DEFENCE 

Another storm centre has been Civil Defence, which raises 
wider and even more important issues. Obviously this is a 
necessary organisation, but equally obviously, to lay too much 
stress on it will actually hamper the country in its most vital 
task, which is, if it be permissible to say so, to beat the 
Germans. The basis of much pacifism is personal fright, and 
the outlook of far too many of us is conditioned by fear for 
our own skins. A well-known general in the last war used to 
state, half seriously, that we laid too much stress on dying 
for our country, and that it was shocking that one of Scot- 
land’s most popular songs should contain the unmanly senti- 
ment that ‘‘ for bonnie Annie Laurie I would lay me doon 
and dee.”” A Frenchman or an Italian in similar circumstances 
would want to go out and kill somebody! Be that as it may, 
it is distressing to see the number of able-bodied men of 
military age who consider that they are rendering adequate 
war service by acting as A.R.P. wardens, or attaching them- 
selves in a nebulous capacity to a civil defence office of some 
kind. All the cumbersome and expensive machinery of civil 
defence is built up on the possibility of air-raids, and there is 
something to be said for the view that if effective air-raiding 
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takes place it will be equally ineffective, as the only “ civil 
defence ’’ practicable or necessary then would be squads of 
stout-hearted citizens armed with revolvers, with which they 
could keep order and shoot looters. But it is equally un. 
reasonable to criticise the self-sacrificing efforts of so many 
patriotic citizens who have unstintingly given voluntary 
services of various kinds, and to dismiss the whole race of 
A.R.P. wardens as “ pests”’ or “ knee-creepers ”’ is illogical. 
After all, the criticism is due largely to the fact that for the 
first few weeks of war there have been no air-raids. The 
reverse side of this truth was oddly put by an Edinburgh 
tram-conductor who remarked, after complaining of the 
black-out, “‘ It wouldn’t be so bad if there really was an air. 
raid.”’ There were scares of a “ black-out crime wave,” but 
it never came to very much, and most of our entertainments 
have been restored, in a more or less modified form. Glasgow 
has had its own peculiar difficulties, consisting largely of 
“* self-inflicted wounds.” The city is ruled by a town council 
with a Socialist majority which until the war positively dis- 
couraged every form of defence. Facilities for training the 
numerous men who volunteered for Territorial units, particu- 
larly the anti-aircraft and searchlight units, were refused. 
The use of public parks and school playgrounds in the evenings 
was refused, and this discouragement of patriotic effort was 
carried so far as the prohibition of recruiting posters in the 
municipal tramcars and omnibuses. Similarly, so many 
obstacles were placed in the way of the A.R.P. services that 
recruiting was inadequate, and many of those who did enrol 
resigned in disgust. In August the city was over 15,000 short 
of its quota of volunteers. When war came, feverish attempts 
were made to make up the leeway, but even so, unnecessary 
difficulties were still caused by the jealousy of the municipal 
authorities, who resent any suggestion which may be con- 
strued as handing over any of their cherished powers to 
outside bodies. Happily the town council of Glasgow has 
been given a breathing space in which to perform their long- 
neglected duty. Had the opening of the war been accom- 
panied by the sudden and overwhelming air-raids which many 
persons anticipated, it would surely have gone hard with this 
unpatriotic body, but that would have been small consolation 
to the unhappy citizens. 


M.O.I. 
The Ministry of Information has had as bad a Press in 
Scotland as in England and abroad. Lord Macmillan, besides 
the initial advantage of being a Scotsman, has many admirable 
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qualities, the most important of which, shared in a high degree 
with his colleague, Sir John Anderson, is the ability to impress 
the simple-minded Sassenach. Among these qualities no 
one hitherto would have suspected knowledge of war, or 
familiarity with journalistic practice, but these are surely the 
first two requirements which the @ priori searcher after an 
ideal minister of information would postulate. But the poor 
man was certainly given a difficult job, and has, no doubt, been 
struggling manfully, like Laocoén, with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine entanglers. The Daily Mirror is not, perhaps, the 
best model of British journalism, but it certainly hit the nail 
on the head when it described the resultant bulletins of the 
ministry as “cissy coloured tit-bits, vaguely descriptive 
snacks, and repetitive lectures on aspects of Nothing Much.” 
But the little masterpieces of tepid ambiguity issued in London 
were by no means the most objectionable part of the organis- 
ation. “* Regional directors ’’ were sent to what are known as 
the provinces, and set up little empires of their own, where 
civil servants passed buff slips to one another, and chittered 
about “‘ keeping up the morale of the people.” It was actually 
proposed that a separate committee should be set up in every 
constituency in Scotland, with representatives of all the 
political parties, their raison d’etre being the same laudable 
object. Of course, in time of war no one but mischievous 
busybodies of both sexes would have time or inclination for a 
purpose so ridiculous, and the sole result would have been a 
number of reports, issued in the endeavour to justify the 
directors’ continued existence with an increased staff. But 
there seemed, at the time of writing these Notes, some hope 
that all this absurd paraphernalia was to be swept away on a 
burst of popular indignation and ridicule. 


HERE—AND THERE 

It may be wondered if, amid all our muddles and our 
grouses, people really appreciate the gulf which lies between 
life here and life behind the Wall. In one of our great Scottish 
cities there was such a rush of enemy aliens to register on the 
first day of war that it was found impossible to deal with them 
all. The organisation was overwhelmed, and many had 
perforce to be told to go away and return another day. A 
police official politely apologised to one woman for having 
kept her waiting three hours to no purpose. “ Three hours! ”’ 
she replied, “‘my husband and I, taking turns, waited in 
Vienna for three months before we got our papers.” 


THEAGES. 


THE D.C’S DAY 


A LITTLE while ago I read a story all about a “he” man 
at the outposts of the Empire who governed wide open 
spaces. It was a marvellous story. There were revolts and 
filibusters and smuggled rifles and all the usual trappings of 
melodrama ; and the “ he” man jumped into his launch and 


the launch nozed its way up rivers and creeks at dead of [ 


night to surprize unwary savages who had defied the Great 


White Chief. The Arabian Nights simply were not in it | 


with that story. I only wondered what on earth the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services had been about to allow a 
station in such an unhealthy and swampy locality, and I 


reflected that my own preference was for river travel by day } 


when the hippo. are less obtrusive and keep under water. 

My office stands at the edge of a golf course. The one 
thing about the golf course is that it is private. When I 
say private I mean private so far as golf is concerned. The 
sheep graze on it and the Bantu walk across it, and at night 
it is a meeting place for hyenas, jackals, leopards and some- 
times lions and elephants. But at any rate the golf is private 
because I and my family are at present the only Europeans 
in the district, and our African friends are handier with the 
knobkerrie than the mashie niblick. Next month our nearest 
Missionary and his wife will return from leave and the 
European population will increase by 50 per cent. 

But to return to my office. As I said, it stands by a 
large open space. It is built of brick and has a tiled roof. 
All round is a wide verandah except at one end where some 
former District Commissioner closed in the verandah to 
make a Post Office. It looks out over a shallow valley to 
distant hills that range along the Nyasaland border. Out 
of the valley comes a road, the immemorial dusty caravan 
route that winds over the hills from Timbuctoo to Samarkand. 
Faintly the camel bells. ... Steady! This is Africa, not 
Drury Lane. There is a road. It is quite a nice straight 
road, but in places it is a bit bumpy and if I go fast it is 
not good for the springs of my rather elderly Ford. The 
road comes up through an avenue of mango trees and the 
dust comes up through my office door. Sometimes a whirl- 
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wind gets in as well and scatters my papers about the 
floor. 

My house stands 200 yards away behind a line of gum 
trees. In the opposite direction lies the jail, for the accom- 
modation of those whose exuberance at beer drinks has got 
the better of their party manners. Beyond the jail is the 
native compound and all of them look out over the valley 
to the hills. Sometimes when I gaze at the brown grass 
and the withered trees, and when the hills are mere ghosts 
seen faintly through a mist of dust and the smoke of grass 
fires, then I think how very much worse it might all be. It 
might be an office in a crowded city looking out on to a wall 
of yellow brick with the smell from a restaurant kitchen 
wafted up through a basement grating. No! even the brown 
landscape and the “ dust devils ” are a great deal better than 
that, and when the rains come and the grass revives and the 
trees dress themselves in brilliant green and all the veldt 
flowers come out in blue and white and gold, then it is some- 
thing as near to perfection as anything can be in this imperfect 
world. Then the haze is washed away and the hills are jewels 
of emerald and turquoise; or they lie in the light of the 
setting sun just purest gold against a background of dark 
clouds, heavy with thunder and rain. 

Let me try and give some account of my day. When I 
go to my office, which in the hot weather is before breakfast 
and in the cold weather just after, I first meet the parade 
of messengers. Sometimes it is just one messenger, for the 
rest are attending to various duties or away travelling the 
district. More often there are three or four and on rare 
occasions fifteen bright ebony faces to greet me as I stump 
up the verandah steps. When it is a Monday morning then 
that is black Monday indeed—and they all seem so pleased 
to see their Bwana again after the interval of the week-end. 

I enter my office and I call over the names, the Head 
Messenger accounting for all those that are absent. My 
office is like many other offices in Africa; perhaps it is a 
bit better than some others in which I have worked. There 
is a large table and several shelves and many rows of files. 
On the wall are maps and on the floor two leopard skins 
and a reed mat. Opposite my table and against the wall 
are elephant feet on which only chiefs may sit ; others squat 
on the floor. By the window is a safe which I fear would 
not long defy the efforts of an expert cracksman. In a corner 
of the room is a little pile of weapons that at one time or 
another have involved their owners in conflict with the law. 
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Pervading all is the smell of Africa which is made up of 
white ants and dust, old papers and bats in the roof, and the 
messenger who slept on guard last night. Sometimes there 
is an undertcne of native beer ; but not often, for the Bwana 
does not at any time relish beery breath and certainly not 
in the early morning. 

Next door to me is my native clerk whose typewriter 
chatters merrily for a great part of the day. He is the 
factotum of our little world. He it is who sells stamps and 
issues rations, who interprets important matters and types 
and files away the letters. Sometimes he makes mistakes, 
but always he is cheerful, and for the African he works 
hard. A good clerk is a joy for ever, a bad one is the devil! 


Some of his work, yesterday’s letters, lies before me now. | 
I note that my brother officer across the border is called | 


““my opposition number” and I correct a phrase which 


reflects but ill on the amicable relations that exist between | 


us. I sign the letters and toss them into the basket that 
awaits the weekly mail. 


Immediately the medical orderly, who has evidently been 


waiting at the door, puts his head into the room, wishes me } 


good morning, and announces that our prisoner is very ill. 
The medical orderly thinks that he is dying and certainly 
that he should be moved to hospital where there is a doctor. 
Here then is a dilemma, for the nearest doctor, although 
only 30 miles away, is over the border and in another terri- 
tory. Will my “ opposition number” look kindly on the 


invasion of an armed warder into his district. 


Knowing my 


opposite number I am satisfied that he will; 


but for a 


fleeting instant I have a vision of terrible legal entanglements 
and horror in high places. Meanwhile a man is dying and 
so I say get four carriers and the machila and Messenger 
Jeremiah will take him at once. 


While I am talking another appears at the door. He grins 
affably and evidently expects me to know him. He knows 
me so why not I him. I look at him blankly for I fear I 
am like ‘‘ Punch’s ” sentry at Shanghai who reported “ Fifty 
chinks—or the same chink fifty times’! The clerk, however, 
is at my elbow and says, “‘ Chief Magodi’s heir, Sir.” He is 
back from a distant training school and pleased with himself, 
for he has recently passed into Standard VI and has acquired 
a useful knowledge of English since I last saw him. I give 
him five minutes and we talk of his studies, of his uncle the 
old chief (here nephews inherit) and the new brick school at 
his village and the old court house that was burned down 
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last month. Then he goes and the clerk gives him some 
letters for his uncle’s district and I turn to write a long 
minute about important administrative affairs. 

I do not get very far for the medical orderly appears 
once more and announces Mpamba and many people. 
Mpamba is our local chief who lives barely a mile from the 
office. He is a large, fat, jolly old man and a good chief. 
He is a daily phenomenon on the Boma ; but why the many 
people. By this time the clerk has appeared once more and 
explains that someone has died suddenly and they do not 
know why. The older men obviously suspect witchcraft, but 
the medical orderly thinks, from the symptoms, that it was 
heart failure. Chief Mpamba has brought them in for me to 
reprimand because they did not report to him as soon as the 
man became ill. I do so and explain the difference between 
heart failure and long-range sorcery. They depart, pitying 
me for my disbelief in the black arts, but obviously relieved 
that there is to be no “‘ mulandu.”’ To-morrow they will no 
doubt enquire of a diviner as to who caused the death. 

I finish my letter, put it in the typing basket and notice 
on my blotting paper a large red pencil note which says 
CHECK CASH. I open the safe and withdraw two trays of 
money. Something like the following ensues :— 

ME: One shilling, two shillings, three shillings... . 
Forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty. . . . 
A VOICE: May I have change for a shilling ? 


ME: Go away! ... Forty-seven, forty-eight, forty- 
nine—drat !—it was fifty last time. One, two, 
three . 


A VOICE: Will the Bwana lend me half a crown to buy 
this bicycle wheel ? 

ME: GOAWAY!! Forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty, fifty- 
one pounds, two shillings and sixpence. GO 
AWAY!! Wait till I have counted the money. 
NO, I can’t cash your postal orders now, wait 
outside. One, two, three... . 

A cough at the door. I rise and shut the door and the 
check proceeds in peace. A few mails later an indignant 
Treasury official will be asking me how I explain an error he 
has discovered in my accounts ! 

After the cash, some returns left over from the previous 
month. Large sheets of paper, some blue, some white, and 
all covered with writing and figures. This must be checked, 
that written out for the clerk to copy. I write on and 
on.... “Sir, may I have the tape measure?” “ Yes, 
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take it.” I continue to write on and on. . . . A little group 
has appeared on the sun-drenched space before the front of 
the office. There is one messenger, two old men, and a 
woman with a baby on her back. The woman holds a letter 
in her hand. She holds it straight out before her like one 
unaccustomed to so strange an object. Money from her 
husband away at work. I try not to notice the group. | 
write on and on . . . a man with a tusk of ivory has joined 
the group. I can see him from the corner of my eye. Ivory— 
the Game Ranger—a wounded garden-raiding elephant—died 
in the bush—the man is lucky: he will get a shilling reward 
for each pound in weight, and it looks like a forty-pounder, 


Meanwhile the returns, and so I write on and on. A third | 
old man has joined the other two. Really the patience of } 
the African is monumental. Had they been Europeans | 
there would have been a riot before now. Shail I shut the | 
door and get on with the returns? No, if I do that they § 
will go away and not come back for a week, perhaps a month, f 
even a year. The woman will go home with her postal 
orders and next year when they are out of date she will 

come again to cash them. To-morrow is always time enough [ 


for the African. A bolder spirit is coughing at my door. 
The Medical Orderly again. “‘ Yes, what is it?” “ Jeke’s 


baby is sick, I have given it castor oil.’ ‘‘ Quite, but what’s : 


that to do with me?” “ Jeke said that I should tell you.” 
“ Then take his wife and the baby to the Dona. She knows 


more about them than I do.” Our orderly is a good one, but | 


Jeke has more faith in the Dona, and this is the usual method 
of approach. I am back at my returns, writing on and 


on. ... The group outside is chattering, the messenger } 


straightens himself and tightens his belt. The baby, dis- 
turbed in its sleep, begins to cry. The mother rocks it and 
talks softly to sooth it. One of the old men takes snuff and 
passes the box to his friend. I give it up and call the 
messenger to bring the people in. 


At midday the bugle sounds and I go home to lunch. 
The afternoon will be easier, for the African likes to sleep 
between the hours of 2 and 4 p.m., and only ‘“‘ mad dogs and 
Englishmen go out in the midday sun.” 


Then I can see to the painting of the dispensary and the 
thatching of the guest hut. I can visit the jail and the 
compound, and Mpamba’s new school across the river and 
the bad piece of road where the Provincial Commissioner’s 
car stuck last rains ; and the place where Enara Mkandawire 
deposited her ashes instead of placing them in the allotted 
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ash pit, and if Enara Mkandawire has not removed those 
ashes then woe betide her ! 

Next month, if the fates are kind, I shall escape from it 
all and for four weeks I shall tour to some part of my district. 
There are eight thousand square miles of forest and river and 

Jain and mountain to wander in. There will be shooting 
and fishing and fat guinea fowl for the pot, and a camp 
fre at night; and starlit skies and early dawns when the 
golden sunlight steals across brown dew-laden grass. Every- 
thing will be still and quiet and delightful, and in little 
glades where the acrid smell of smoke and burnt grass still 
lingers there will be buck like misty shadows against the blaze 
of the rising sun. But the wind will come, softly at first 
and then harder, and fairyland will be swept away on the 
blast and the brilliant lights and deep shadows of Africa’s 
midday will succeed the softness of early dawn. There will 
be hot suns and hard days, and villages and “ milandus,” 
and chiefs and cases, court houses and schools, and people 
who are sick and halt and blind. Sometimes it will be very 
monotonous and always it will be very much worth while. 

Oh lazy, lazy, fine and aisy is a job like yon! 

Thus has a poet recently sung of the District Commissioner’s 
job. Well, I don’t know—eight thousand square miles and 
forty-five thousand people. 

And so it goes on, day in and day out, on scores of little 
outside stations tucked away in the bush. The shadows 
lengthen into evening. The goats come home to their kraal 
and the bees cease to murmur in the mango trees. The 
bugler sounds retreat, the flag comes down and a soft-footed 
messenger reports all present and correct. In the east, over 
the hills, an enormous golden moon is rising into the darkening 
sky. So it has risen for ages past before ever man appeared 
on this planet. So, I suppose, it will continue to rise through 
countless generations to come when we and our little trials 
and tribulations are dead and gone and forgotten, and our 
Empire is not even a name in the history books of that 
far-distant period. 


F. B. Maorar. 


THE SPY 


In the time of the last war there was a German woman spy 
whom we will call Gretchen, for I do not know her real name, 
She was beautiful, in the German style of beauty, with her 
full, rounded figure, her white translucent skin, and her 


plentiful, silky hair, which she did not cut in the war-time | 
fashion but wore long, twining it. elaborately about her } 
shapely head. Perhaps “ seductive” is the word that one | 


would naturally choose to describe her. 


In one of the great capitals of Europe to which her business 


had taken her, she met a man, a Russian, from whom she 
believed she could obtain very valuable secrets ; and it was 
not long before she set herself to marry him. Human nature, 
as we know, is an exceedingly complicated thing, and it 


would be impossible for us to determine—it was probably | 


impossible for the woman herself to determine—how much 
of this resolution of hers arose from the wish to distinguish 
herself in her profession, and how much from her own attrac- 
tion to him. No doubt the two motives were combined, for 
attractive he apparently was. Perhaps the epithet that 
would fit him best would be “‘ distinguished.” 

He proved unexpectedly docile, yielded to her advances, 
and fell in with her desire ; and she saw opening before her, 
as I suppose, a long vista of a clear happiness such as she had 
never hoped to attain, together with the glory of dispatching 
the secrets she was scheduled to deliver. I imagine she had 
a vision of herself freed, after the due delivery of those 
secrets, from the network of intrigue that her profession had 
been, and simply the wife of a husband whom she loved ; or 
she may have been moved in part by that curious thing we 
call ambition, and have aimed at power as well as love. At 
any rate the two were married. 

Now Gretchen had never been married before. She was, 
of course, experienced in the technique of love, and had 
nothing to learn about the union that is not called by the 
name of marriage. But this time (as I judge from one or 
two of the trifling details of the story as it was told to me) 
she loved a man; and that was something new. And she 
bore his name, and that also was something new. She was 
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aware of the seductive power she possessed, and presumably 
she made use of it, for underneath her pleasure and her new 
surprise, she must have felt the insistent pressure of those 
secrets which she was pledged to procure, and which her 
husband still withheld from her. So in a mood compounded 
of compliance, hope for the future, desire to wrest from him 
what he did not want to give, and the wish to please him 
at any cost, she let him take her to his home in Russia ; and 
on a bitterly cold night of winter they came safely to his 
castle. 

Gretchen was curious by nature, as women always have 
been. The drive through dark, unknown country would in 
an ordinary way have roused her to comment and question, 
but it so happened that her long journey had made her very 
tired, and it also happened, or seemed to her to happen, that 
her husband’s mood changed and he became very taciturn. 
She relapsed into an exhausted silence, her mind gradually 
congealing, if one may put it so, in the clear cold, and under 
a marble impassive sky such as she had never seen before. 
She neither turned her thoughts to the past, nor projected 
herself into the future; she just sat beside her husband, 
conscious of his physical nearness, conscious, too, of something 
else that she would have found it impossible to put into words, 
and frostily radiated through and through by the cold. 

Late at night they arrived, and as soon as she passed the 
threshold of her new home (with the queer, unique sensation 
that attends the home-coming of a woman in love who is 
also a wife) the thought of a hot bath came into her mind. 
So will the utterly prosaic things of life join hands with the 
mysterious and the romantic. 

‘I will take a bath before supper,” she said to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ I am almost frozen.” 

When she was undressing in the magnificent room into 
which she had been shown, and sipping the hot delicious 
China tea they had brought her, her mood changed. The 
vague feeling, too vague to be called fear—a sense of un- 
certainty, rather, unknown to her before—faded away into 
thin air, as we say ; she was almost aware of its issuing from 
her brain, as one sees smoke curling out and up from a cigarette 
and coalescing with the surrounding air ; and she felt herself 
again. 

“Why was I frightened ?”’ she asked herself, lighting a 
cigarette and strolling towards the bathroom. A sudden 
irradiation within her revealed to her, as though by the jet 
of a lightning flash, the dark road they had driven along ; 
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again she felt rather than saw the pine-trees bordering the 
route ; she listened to the swish of the wind, like the crack 
of the driver’s whip ; she heard the intense stillness all about 
them. There was no trace of life, no sign of animal or bird, 
She was alone in the world (so she had felt) and, extraordinaril 
and inexplicably, considering that she was in love, the body 
towards which she had instinctively crept nearer for pro. 
tection had seemed to her an alien body. She had felt that 
she was far from home, far from everything familiar, adrift 
in a world with which she had nothing in common, and she 
had, almost for the first time in her life—for she was a woman 
of courage—known that agonising and engulfing emotion, 
fear. 

““ Why did I come?” she had said to herself. “‘ What 
am I here for?” And there had even passed through some 
portion of her mind (and the thought in that mind was of 
her husband) the question “ Why did I—how could I— 
trust him ? ”’ 

No one who has not known the sensation of fear can 
measure what this German woman went through at that 
moment. She fell plunging into fear, if one may put it so, 
as if fear were a great lake or well of icy water. Struggle 
as she might, she felt herself sinking deeper and deeper. 
The water was up to her neck, it was touching her chin, it 
was approaching her mouth. She had nothing with which 
to fortify herself ; she believed in no God, she had no religion, 
she had never found a guardian angel to lead her to a hope 
of heaven. For a moment—or an eternity—during that 
journey through the dark woods, close up though she was to 
the side of the man whose name she bore, there had come to 
her, through all the numbness of exhaustion, the agonising 
stab of fear. 


“They can hurt me. What will they do with me?” 


The feeling had passed, the vista of ghastly possibilities 


had closed ; she had found herself, as it were, back in the 
carriage (though she had never left it), back at her husband’s 
side. She and he were married ; they were on their way 
home. She would get possession of those secrets, draw them 
out from the loving heart of the man at her side, send them 
off, dispose of them, and then have done with secrets for ever 
—be free. She was no longer fighting alone ; she was pro- 
tected now. She had been astonished to find herself bathed 
in cold moisture ; it was as if her skin and the secret parts 
of her body had received some information that they refused 
to share with her. But what ? 
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Now that she was in her new home, warmed and com- 
forted, the physical part of her was again in the ascendant, 
and she felt inclined to laugh at herself. ‘“ How silly !”’ she 
thought. The sense of bodily ease quickened her curiosity 
and she began to “ take in”’ the nature of her surroundings. 
Luxury! She loved luxury. Beauty! She adored the 
beauty that one can buy. So she made her way to the bath 
and, lying luxuriously at her length in the hot water, she felt 
the antithesis, as it were, of what she had experienced in 
the dark wood. She had a sense of utter security, of complete 
assurance for the future ; everything would go right; she 
was ‘‘ made.” : 

From that tranquillity she was aroused by a knock at the 
door. She called out something, “‘ Wait!” or some word 
(in German) to that effect. After a moment the knock came 
again. ‘‘ Open!” a voice said, “Open now!” It was odd, 
but through the warmth of the bath that fear she had felt 
in the wood came piercing its way to her, as it were, past the 
air perfumed with soap and cosmetics. It came back, and 
it seemed to turn her bones to water. She was shivering 
from head to foot, and again it was as if something secret 
in her knew and was refusing to share its knowledge with her. 

She rose, wrapped herself in a towel, went to the door, 
and opened it ; and there stood three men, one in front and 
two behind him. She took in the trio with frightened, large 
blue eyes and suddenly again she was engulfed in fear. 
Anguished terror dragged her down into some unknown abyss 
of horror. She stood speechless, gazing at the man in front, 
clasping the towel with both her hands across her wet body, 
and in that moment every shred of her fancied assurance 
dropped from her mind. She saw it all; but why had she 
not seen it before ?—it had been plain enough. The man she 
called her husband had been too quick, too clever, as we say, 
for her. He had trapped her, caught her in a net. The body 
she had drawn close to in the carriage was indeed an alien 
one; whatever had warned her had been right. He, this 
stranger, this enemy stranger, had brought her here, far from 
the reach of help, to destroy what she called “ herself”? ; 
and destruction meant death. 

When we are called upon to face death, each of us, I take 
it, will act in his or her own fashion. It is a destiny which 
awaits us all and at which most of us hardly look. Gretchen 
was young. She had lived a dangerous life, in which the 
smallest slip might have meant death, and yet, oddly (or 
perhaps not oddly at all) she had never glanced at death. 
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She had kept her eyes turned away. Now she saw death 
quite close, certain, inevitable. With those blue eyes of 
hers which seemed suddenly to have become capable of 
taking in a million things at once, she saw what lay before 
her. 

““Come with me, Madame,” the man was saying to her 
in French ; and she, with a curious composure in spite of a 
heart that was shoving her like a battering-ram, replied 
faintly, also in French, ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur.”” She drew her 
towel more tightly across her naked body and _ stood 
firm. 

They wrapped her, as she was, in furs and led her down- 
stairs and through the door by which she had so lately entered. 


She made no resistance ; and there, outside, just as when | 


she had arrived, stood a sleigh with horses. 


The pine-woods were there and the darkness she had 
driven through ; the loneliness and snowy silence surrounded 
her again, the bitter cold pierced her, but she was out of the 
fear. Something had lifted her out; she was clear of it. 
She was free, just as she had said to herself that she would 
be, though with a different freedom from that which she had 
promised herself. ‘‘ I am going to die,” she said to herself, 
and, queerly, the sense of freedom expanded ; she was out 
of that gulf of fear, she no longer bore that stranger’s name, 
she was herself. She was—can one say it ?—composed, and 
happier than she had ever been. 

They took her to a lake that lay solitary in the depths of 
the forest, snow-covered and frozen hard, and then they 
cut a hole in the ice. And when the hole was made and the 
water had gushed up like a fountain through the shower of 
falling fragments of shattered ice, and all was still again, the 
man who had knocked at the door of the bathroom approached 
her, and while he was stripping her white body naked in the 
still and frosty air, said to her, in French and with the same 
awful politeness with which he had previously addressed 
her, ““ Madame was disturbed at her bath. We regret it. 
She shall continue now.” 

She stood naked, while the first gleam of a new day 
appeared in the Eastern sky ; and the man released her hair 
from the few hairpins that held it, and it fell over her like a 
cloak, covering her to her knees. “ It is a pity that something 
so beautiful should not also be made of use,” he said ; and, 
taking her over to the hole they had pierced in the ice and 
letting her stand on the edge, he gathered up into his hand 
the whole magnificent rope of her hair and, using this as a 
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lever, lifted her from the ground and dipped her into the icy 
water. 

Again and again he dipped her, drawing her to the surface 
by the rope of her hair, and then slowly letting her down to 
the depths beneath. While she still could think, she thought, 
“Why was I tricked?” She saw that the man she had 
regarded as her husband was a spy like herself, and that he 
had outwitted her even as she had thought to outwit him. 
She had no rancour ; she was beyond that. She didn’t regret 
the ending of her life—she had travelled very far. During 
the second journey through the forest she had hoped for 
strength, and in her hope there must have been something 


' of a prayer, for strength was given her. 


When the dipping had been done for the last time, what 


_ they drew out from the hole was not Gretchen, but a block 


of ice. The executioner felt that his work was finished. He 
turned away. But nothing could take away from what had 
been Gretchen the feeling of that gleam in the sky, that 
certain promise of a new day. Fear had been hers, the 
anguish of anticipation, and the unutterable horror of realis- 


ation. Man had done his worst (and perhaps she had deserved 


the worst that he could do to her, for she herself had often 
been merciless), but she was gone; she had escaped ; man 


could injure her no more ; and wherever she had gone to, she 


had borne with her her knowledge of a new day. 

Perhaps she had been led to this by pain. Perhaps the 
certain knowledge could have come to her in no other way. 
At any rate, she was dead. 


J. G. SmeE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“ONE MAN’S CRIME” ? 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Sir,—* There will be no war.”’ That was the freely-diffused 
prophecy of many wiseacres since September, 1938. The 
same people who found it grateful and comforting must 


now be pleased with Herr Hitler’s reassuring statement that | 


there is no war, although tempered by the warning that 
there will be if we don’t take his word at his own valuation. 
However, no matter what the nation that generates Hitlers 


may or may not be doing, the “‘ German Garrison,” as the | 


former editor of this Review, the late Mr. Leo Maxse, named 
a group of quasi traitors, is never at honest peace with the 
nation in whose capital it has long since established its head- 
quarters like a maggot at the core of a pear; never has it 
been and never can it be. 

Already that garrison’s activities are being modified to 
suit circumstances under which England and France, even 
if “ not at war’ with Germans, have at last decided that 
Germany is at war with them. A slogan suggested in a 
Times article and at once approved in that paper’s corres- 
pondence column recently, indicates the strategy to be 
adopted in these words: “‘ One man’s crime.” It is a phrase 
well chosen to conjure up a picture of a peace-loving nation 
misled by just one bad man; once get rid of him, and the 
whole Teutonic race will embrace us—As if Hitler, Goering, 
Hess and company were other than the natural products of 
the diet of envy, hatred, and malice upon which a war- 
capable, bloodthirsty, and ferocious nation has for generations 
fed its children! So long as it has prospects of being profit- 
able, Frightfulness will be the German policy. ‘‘ Deutschland 
ueber Alles ’’—Hun heels on the world’s necks. When Mr. 
Baldwin insisted that our duty was to “‘ set Germany on her 
feet,’’ he does not seem to have realised how soon those feet 
were to begin trampling down harmless nations whose pro- 
tection she herself had guaranteed. “‘ The duty of a creditor 
is to put his debtor in a position to pay,” he bleated. Does 
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he conduct his business on that principle ? We now see the 
results: at first unobtrusive army formations as “ special 

lice’; the construction of “ pocket battleships”; a 
fraudulent national bankruptcy camouflaged with protesta- 
tions and pleadings by bankers in other countries ; finally, 
a wholesale breaking of pledges, and open defiance of inter- 
national law and all the rules of honour which centuries of 
respect had established to be cherished as a priceless heritage 
by all honourable men. 

Since 1918 we have had ample warning of what this decade 
might bring forth. “The only treaty worth making with 
Germany is one that it won’t pay her to break,” were words 
I was allowed to write in this Review so far back as April, 


| 1935. Ridiculed then, they are generally agreed with now. 


Yet quite recently an English lady of title well known in 
London society was boasting—actually boasting—of having 
“given her daughter to a German husband”; and two 
British admirals were pluming themselves on being among 


| the favoured of Hitler. Did such people, one wonders, ever 


know of their hero’s intimacy with Roehm, whom he after- 
wards had murdered ? and did they approve of his perfidy 
and his wholesale shedding of innocent blood ? 

But we as a nation must confess our shameful share in 
the evil. Have not we watched our pretentious Premiers 
building up this Frankenstein without calling a halt? We 
helped the monster to its feet and now we must take the 
kicks. 

The Baldwin-Macdonald administrations have left their 
successors a putrid tradition of condoned felonies, of shirking 
and pretending, of lying and again lying to escape blame. 
“T was deceived ’’—was there ever a more contemptible 
whine of one who would shuffle responsibility on to other 
shoulders ! 

Unless treachery to the nation is exposed, stopped, and 
punished upon the first sign of its revival, this war with all 
its heroism and its agony, will have been fought in vain. It 
will take all the courage, persistence, and firmness of a modern 
Du Guesclin to destroy the mass of perfidy, treachery and 
brutality which has been let loose in Europe. Far worse 
than the ‘‘ Dogs of War” as they were at the end of the 
fourteenth century after their severe breaking-in by the 
great Breton chieftain, is the present breed trained in Germany 
to the scientific torture, mental and physical, of the very 
classes of non-combatants whose helplessness Du Guesclin 
forced fighting men to respect. Civilisation has had a severe 
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enough setback, but it may still be saved from a fatal fall, 
Mr. Chamberlain has shown his personal and his moral 
courage ; let him continue with firmness and persistence, and 
all may yet be well if the two nations that are best fitted by 
age-long culture and self-restraint can still guide humanity 
through the darkness of to-day and to-morrow. 


R. MacponaLp Lwvcas, 
Baybridge House, near Winchester. 
October, 1939. 


ST. MARY AXE 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Smr,—Lonpon Lore. Without disputing any of the 
statements made by C. P. in your September issue on the 
subject of the Church of St. Mary Axe, that formerly stood 
in the street so named off Leadenhall Street, may I add that 
the parish was amalgamated with that of Saint Andrews 
Undershaft by Letters Patent under the Great Seal in 1561. 
St. Andrews Undershaft was so called because of the Maypole 
that used to be set up before the door. Saint Andrews 
Undershaft, it might be added, is celebrated as having a 
monument to John Stow, the great Elizabethan historian of 
London. 

Your obedient Servant, 


, BRYAN PONTIFEX. 
Knowle, 

Warwickshire. 
October 7th, 1939. 


NOTICE 


In view of the urgent need to economise paper we have, as 
far as possible, to avoid overprinting. It would therefore be 
helpful if our readers would place orders with their news- 
agents or with this office. In the latter case The National 
Review will be posted each month immediately on day of 
publication. Cheques (30s. per annum, post free) should be 
made payable to The National Review, and sent to the 
offices, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


A Frew days ago a letter reached me from an Italian friend 
of mine, a novelist of great distinction, in which he said that 
he felt impelled to give me news of himself because “ in 
times like these our intellectuai affections, contradicted and 
suffocated as they are by events, become a duty and an act 
of fidelity to something which lies above our mere selves.” 
This expression of friendship gave me great pleasure, but 
also sadness, for it recalled many meetings in happier times 
and circumstances, at Milan (where my friend lives), at 
Portofino, at Pallanza, and at Geneva, whither he once 
travelled to spend two days with me. When we were 
together we spent most of the day talking, whether we 
rambled sedately through Italian woods, drove to see some 
place of interest or swam and idled on a beach. 

Above all, as we sat each smoking one of those long 
thin “ Virginia ” cigars over the last glass of wine, the time 
passed most quickly. Naturally, as we were in his country 
and talking his language, I learned much more from him 
than he from me: but we established an intellectual affinity 
and, as he truly calls it, affection which I value very highly 
and which remains unchanged even by years without personal 
contact. It has always been his hope to come to England— 
a country which for many things he admires—not only for 
the pleasure of friendly meetings but also to bend upon our 
life his inquiring and critical eye. To my infinite regret he 
has never been able to do so: and the reason for this inability 
illustrates the economic state of Italian letters. This dis- 
tinguished writer, a successful novelist in his own country, 
confessed that he could not afford a voyage to England 
unless some newspaper gave him an assignment to write a 
series of articles. Just when that possibility seemed likely 
to be realised, the Abyssinian business began. So the hope 
was extinguished, and whether it can ever revive, who knows ? 
“The more difficult it becomes, the more I wish we could 
meet again’’: these were his closing words, and I could 
only repeat them in return. 
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However, this letter turned my thoughts to our first 
meeting in Milan, now a respectable number of years ago, 
and a lunch at that table in the little hostelry of the Via 
Bagutta which was the meeting-place of an unofficial and 
lively society of artists and writers—a society which founded 
the first literary prize, the Premio Bagutta, for a contem. 
porary Italian book, and has played a considerable part in 
recent literary life of Italy. I was welcomed there as a critic 
of Italian literature and a friend of Italian letters ; and such, 
in spite of “‘ events,” I trust I may continue to be. Yet] 
am bound to say that the interpretation of modern Italian 
literature to English readers is anything but an easy task, 
and I cannot flatter myself that my efforts, congenial enough 
to me, have made much difference to the sales of Italian 
books in this country. 


Probably I am not alone in this experience. Professors 
and teachers of Italian at our universities would doubtless 
say the same thing. In fact, I know that they do. It is 
doubtful if, since the deaths of D’Annunzio and Pirandello, 
the name of a single living Italian writer would be known 
even to cultivated English people with a genuine interest in 
literature: the one exception, perhaps, would be Signor 
Ignazio Silone, not a great writer, but one whose critical 
humour at the expense of the totalitarian régime has a 
topical interest and bears translation easily. This want of 
contact is only unilateral, since translations of successful 
English books, above all of novels, have for many years been 
profitable items in the Italian book market. There are 
several reasons for it; or, perhaps, it would be truer to say 
that there is only one intrinsic reason, which lies in the 
essential qualities of Italian literature and the nature of its 
inspiration : but the fact can be stated in more than one way. 
The way in which I should personally state it is this: while 
sufficient knowledge of Italian to read Italian books fluently 
in the original is comparatively rare in this country, few 
Italian books translate well into English, and even when 
well translated do not usually “‘ get across.”” By not “ getting 
across’ I mean that, while many particular beauties and 
felicities are inevitably lost in translation, the residue fails 
to obtain from the English reader that immediate response 
of surprise, interest, curiosity, tears, laughter, or what you 
will, that is essential if a reader is to be a willing co-operator, 
or friendly audience, to the author whose book he is 
reading. 


This difficulty of contact was not always so apparent as 
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itis to-day. In the age of the first real blooming of European 
letters Italy led the way. While the English were fumbling 
for a literary language and groping for a national inspiration, 
those of Italy were completely formed and universally 
admired. It is small wonder that first Chaucer and then 
Shakespeare, not to speak of the other Elizabethans, were 
profoundly influenced by Italian literature. Again, in the 
eighteenth century, some knowledge of Italian was part of 
English polite education, Italy was regarded as the school of 
manners and agreeable arts, Italian music reigned supreme. 
Once more, in the middle decades of the nineteenth century 
an enthusiasm, more political and sentimental than artistic, 
inspired English men and women, as they regarded with 
intense sympathy the Italian people’s struggle for unity and 
liberty—an enthusiasm of which Swinburne’s Songs Before 
Sunrise and George Meredith’s novels Sandra Belloni and 
Vittoria are lasting witnesses. That enthusiasm has long 
since died away, and, for the last fifty years at least, very 
few even of the first-class works by Italian poets and writers 
have penetrated the general consciousness of the English 
public. One or two of Fogazzaro’s novels, but not his best 
one, Piccolo Mondo Antico, had a certain vogue because they 
were documents in the acute Modernist controversy within 
the Church of Rome; a few of D’Annunzio’s novels had a 
vogue because they were passionate and sensual at a time 
when English novelists were less outspoken; the pleasant 
tales of Matilda Serao and the Sardinian stories of Grazia 
Deledda were also not unsuccessful, since they translated 
easily and fell into their places among the year’s output of 
agreeable novels; and recently some of Pirandello’s plays 
have made a European name for themselves, not only for their 
skilful dramatic technique, but because they illustrate a quite 
original approach, expressed in artistic form, to the much- 
discussed problem of personality. On the other hand, 
Italian poetry, from Carducci, Pascoli and D’Annunzio 
onwards—and they are all poets of true greatness—has had 
no influence at all upon English poets: and the critical 
writings of Croce—for a time much discussed in professionally 
critical circles—have not, in general, been regarded with 
anything like the importance which they deserve, partly 
because they are based on an idealistic philosophy which has 
long lost its following in England, and partly because, 
although Croce is a prose-writer of remarkable force and 
trenchancy, his expository style is almost impossible to 
translate into readable English. 
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Incidentally, for those who would like to know of some 
translations which will enable them to penetrate the un. 
fortunate mist that seems now to separate the English mind 
from the Italian poet—I say poet, because the inspiration of 
ali Italian letters is poetical, not practical and still less senti. 
mental—I mention Professor G. L. Bickersteth’s admirable 
volumes on Leopardi and Carducci, in which he translates the 
poems into English verse, the Italian text on one side, the 
English on the other, with introductions which make intel. 
ligible, in the clearest manner, the inspiration and noble 
beauty of these poets. Equally, I would recommend the 
extraordinarily good translations of Verga’s short stories 
(including Cavalleria Rusticana) and of his novel Mastro Don 
Gesualdo by D. H. Lawrence. These two pocket volumes are 
perfect instances of that rare thing, the interpretation of 
one great artist by another. Verga’s narrative power, his 
vivacity of representation and dialogue, and his aching 
sympathy with the sorrowful and oppressed suffer hardly any 
diminution at Lawrence’s hands. It is only to be regretted 
that he did not also translate J Malavoglia, the greatest of 
Verga’s novels, which has indeed been translated under the 
title of The House of the Medlar-tree, but not by a great and 
understanding artist. Perhaps I might also mention, since 
to do so will bring me no profit, two translations of my own 
which, although probably out of print, may possibly be found 
in some public libraries. These are The Devil at the Long 
Bridge by Riccardo Bacchelli, and T’ioes Up by Paolo Monelli. 
The first is a long novel, in parts very amusing, and in its 
later pages containing a brilliant account of an abortive 
anarchistic rising in nineteenth-century Bologna, under the 
influence of Bakunin; and the other is an extremely good 
war book, both highly entertaining and stirring, by a writer 
who was an officer of the Alpini fighting in the high mountains. 
Both of these books throw more than a little light on the 
differences, complexities and simplicities of the Italian 
character, from that of the highly intellectual and reflective 
Bacchelli to the staunch and uneducated peasant of the 
mountains whose way of expressing ‘‘ Well, you asked for 
it!” was “ Well, you sold the cow!” (i.e., to get enough 
money to join up). Lastly, to those who can read French 
but not Italian, I earnestly recommend the volume Littérature 
Italienne by Benjamin Crémieux, published in the series of 
Panoramas des Littératures Contemporaines of the Parisian 
publishing house Kra. It first appeared in 1928, so that it 
is now more than ten years behind the times ; but that is of 
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small importance compared with the extraordinary clearness 
of M. Crémieux’s survey and the masterly general summary, 
contained in the first chapter, of the general characteristics 
to be found in Italian literature. This short book has some 
of the same qualities that made Lytton Strachey’s equally 
short book on French literature in the Home University 
Library so remarkable—extreme lucidity, a power of mar- 
shalling the material so that it has an intelligible shape, and 
a capacity for briefly but penetratingly summing up the 
essential qualities of different writers. Anybody who wished 
to divert long, dark war evenings by gaining a clearer under- 
standing of a literature which contains, and is therefore 
throughout echoing, many of the world’s masterpieces could 
not do better than start with M. Crémieux as guide. 


It may, of course, be said that the masterpieces of Italian 
literature, Dante’s Divina Commedia, Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
Machiavelli’s Prince, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, Petrarch’s sonnets and canzoni, 
Manzoni’s I promessi Sposi, Goldoni’s plays, Parini’s I 
Giorno, the Canti of Leopardi, and so forth, have all been 
translated into English sufficiently well for a just appre- 
ciation of their beauties, and that it does not much matter 
about the rest. There is some truth in this contention, if you 
also admit that no translation, especially of a poet, approaches 
the original. Only rare beings have time or inclination to 
master all the languages in which important literature has 
been produced, so that we have to be content with trans- 
lations. 


At the same time, there is a fact about Italian literature 
which M. Crémieux makes clear in his first chapter, namely, 
that it is impossible to get any idea of the manifold variety 
and interest of Italian literature as a whole from the master- 
pieces alone. He points out that Italian literature is not one, 
but two: on the one hand there is the spontaneous literature, 
partly in dialect, which incarnates the spirit of each separate 
province and a particular shade of the impulsive, intro- 
spective, emotional, yet sceptical and ironical Italian soul, 
and on the other, the literature of Italian idealism, at odds 
with reality, chafing against the commonplace, rising above 
local patriotisms and peculiarities, ardent for liberty and 
unity, and inspired by the inextinguishable memory of 
Rome’s ancient glory and domination. The first of these 
literatures, he says, is the work of representative talent, 
abreast of its day, reflecting a contemporary social order and 
language, while the second is the work of non-representative 
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genius, a series of isolated peaks, timeless, classical, per. 
petuating a mythical conception of Italy by the myth of a 
great common language, incorruptible, lyrical and esoteric, 
Some Italian critics took exception to this statement, but, 
though it is expressed with a hard Gallic precision, I do not 
think that it misrepresents the facts, while it explains why 
so much of Italian literature—the lively, representative, 
realistic part—fails to cross the frontier. It is true that the 
great poetical language of the masterpieces, deceptively 
simple though it appears, is esoteric; I defy any non-Italian 
to be an adequate judge of Italian verse for this reason, 
Yet its main concepts, being universal, lend themselves to 
expression in the poetical languages of other nations. But 
the qualities of the other literature are bound up with the 
Italian soil, with centuries of a provincial life, with a peculiarly 
deep and emotional sense of domestic ties and blood relation- 
ship, with local politics, the flavour of local food and the 
infinite nuances of local speech, and with a predominantly 
masculine outlook upon life, vivacious on the surface, but 
profoundly melancholy and conscious of human loneliness at 
bottom. The charm of Italian literature for those who can 
read it lies in the acquaintance thus made with a people at 
once highly civilised and unspoiled by cosmopolitanism, 
primitive and sophisticated, tragically minded yet capable of 
exquisite comedy, a people with whom not only the lofty 
mind of Milton and the lyrical Swinburne, but also Sam 
Weller, Mr. Jingle, Mrs. Poyser, Parson Adams, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield would be at home. Their humour is not 
unlike our own in some respects, robust, ironical, matter- 
of-fact, though less kindly: where it differs from ours is in 
its rejection of the whimsies, of Alices in Wonderland, Peter 
Pans and other figures which strike them as curious figments 
of Nordic fantasy dreaming in the demi-twilight of a climate 
quite unlike their own. Though affected by world-currents, 
the Italians still live, as a people, outside them: their civic 
consciousness, in spite of their Duce’s determined efforts, is 
yet immature. Indeed, to one who has followed Italian 
literature along many of its paths, it is fascinating to speculate 
on the nature and date of the literature yet to come, which 
will reflect, not only the age-old mystical conception of Italy, 
but Mussolini’s ideal of a nation closely knit, conscious of 
unity and acting in daily unison. If I interpret my Italian 
friends rightly, I shall not live to read it. 


OrtOo WILLIAMS. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


YeoMAN Catuinc. By Christopher Turnor. (Chambers, 
London and Edinburgh, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Christopher Turnor 
is well known for his vigorous advocacy of a progressive 
agriculture and for the consistency with which he has main- 
tained and put into practice the view that the landowner 
should be the organizer of his estate, and an agricultural 
leader in his region. He has never hesitated to risk his 
own money on what, after full examination, he thought 
would be of benefit to the farm; and if some of his efforts 
have been less successful than might have been hoped, he 
has been more fortunate than many others who have trodden 
the dangerous paths of agricultural improvement, largely 
because he equipped himself at the outset with the necessary 
technical knowledge which enabled him to avoid many 
of the costly errors into which other improvers have fallen. 
In this little book he summarizes his views and his ex- 
perience. He sets out boldly a programme to increase the 
annual output of our land by £100,000,000. As the present 
output for England and Wales was in 1937-38 just over 
£224,000,000 and that of Scotland another £41,000,000 
the increase envisaged is very considerable. Nevertheless 
he believes it can be done and he makes out a good case. 
Roughly speaking, a quarter of the increase would come 
from fruit and vegetables, a quarter from milk, a quarter 
from meat, and the remainder chiefly from potatoes with 
some from sugar beet. The increased fruit and vegetables 
would come from the development of cottage gardens, allot- 
ments, market garden farms and a larger area directed to 
vegetable crops. The increased milk would come from 
improved methods and not wholly from increased numbers 
of cows; while the increased meat, potatoes, sugar beet, 
etc., would necessitate increased productivity of existing 
arable land, and in addition the ploughing up of 2} million 
acres of grassland and also a certain amount of reclamation 
of derelict and semi-derelict areas. The procedure recom- 
mended is the one Mr. Turnor advocated in The National 
Review last year. It is to set up a Tribunal of Investigation 
for the purpose of making a survey, county by county, to 
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show the present position and the possible improvements, 
Then when full information is assembled and digested the 
Cabinet should define its attitude towards the land problem 
and proceed to work out a long term and comprehensive 
agricultural policy. 

Mr. Turnor recognizes that the great obstacle from the 
farmers’ point of view is the relation between selling price 
and cost of production. The basis of improved agriculture, 
he says, is the pegging of wholesale prices at a level that 
will make the average farm a remunerative undertaking, and 
this necessitates a careful relation of supply and demand 
coupled with systematic efforts to lower the cost of pro- 
duction. Chief among the methods of control intended to 
achieve these objects is the establishment of County or 
Regional Land Development and Fertility Committees which 
would keep farmers posted in the national requirements and 
discuss with them the best ways of meeting these require- 
ments. Government money would be forthcoming to carry 
out improvements which farmers could not themselves 
finance. It would be necessary to control marketing in such 
« way that the producer should get more and consumer pay 
less than at present: for Mr. Turnor sees no reason why the 
distributor should take, as he now does, about half of what 
the consumer pays, leaving only half and sometimes less for 
the man who has had to do all the work of production and 
take all the risks. Finally, control of imports would be 
indispensable and this, of course, means the establishment 
of a Central Food Authority. The scheme would work best 
under a system of occupying ownership: the landlord tenant 
system need not be abolished, but most of the land should be 
owned by the occupiers. Small buildings should be en- 
couraged with a view to keeping young men on the land. 


Such in outline are Mr. Turnor’s proposals. The book was 
written just before the war, but we shall soon have in opera- 
tion most of the controls he advocates and perhaps more ; 
we shall be able to see how in practice they work out for 
this generation of farmers ; we know that the last generation 
did not like them. Also the high taxation of the war is 
bound to break up estates and to compel farmers to buy 
their farms instead of renting them. As many farms are 
let below an economic rental, this means that farmers who 
become owners pay more in interest and mortgage charges 
than they did as rent, besides becoming liable for upkeep 
of buildings, tithe and other charges. There have been 
many tragedies since 1919, and many good farmers compelled 
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against their will to become owners found themselves unable 
to keep up their payments and so lost everything. All 
this is familiar ground, the situation will almost certainly be 
repeated after the present war is over. It exemplifies the 
difficulties of the administrative problems involved. 


On the technical side there is no question that considerable 
improvement is possible. Whether it would in practice go 
so far as to add the desired £100 million to our national food 
production would depend entirely on the supply of labour 
and capital. We have the knowledge of methods that would 
achieve the result and in normal times there is adequate 
productive capacity for supplying all the necessary raw 
materials: the seeds, the fertilizers, feeding stuffs and imple- 
ments, in eminently suitable form; one can speak very 
highly of the technical efficiency of the men responsible for 
these indispensable supplies. The supply of labour is always 
an anxiety, the more so, as the drift to the town is not entirely 
a matter of wages, but also of amenities and opportunities. 
This latter difficulty will, no doubt, be rectified. The one 
obstacle that has hitherto proved insuperable is the financial 
difficulty. The financing of agricultural operations has not 
kept pace with developments in the financing of ordinary 
business and industrial activities. Financially, the farmer 
is working the whole time in the dark. His operations are 
very prolonged: eighteen months or more may elapse be- 
tween the time of preparing the ground for sowing wheat 
and selling the crop ; while longer than that is needed for the 
making of a dairy cow. At the outset he has no idea what 
his total expenditure or his receipts will be, and in large 
measure both are outside his control. Wages are fixed by 
Agricultural Wages Boards, prices of his raw materials by 
large business organizations, and the prices ultimately 
obtained for his products by the unpredictable conditions 
that will rule when the time for selling arrives. The financial 
position is such that big business organizations will not face 
it: big companies do not go in for farming, and farmers are 
left to do the best they can. These uncertainties constitute 
the greatest obstacle to progress, for it is safe to say that 
farmers would far sooner work their farms to full capacity 
and pay their men a proper wage than go back to the bad old 
days of scrambling for markets, live stock jobbing, mean 
wages for the workers and a hopeless outlook for those who 
elected to stay on the land. 


Fortunately successive ministers in recent years have 
recognized the importance of this financial problem and have 
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sought in various directions for a solution. Various methods 
have been tried, and much valuable experience gained, 
Townspeople have sometimes in the past got very angry 
when the sordid idea of payment was mooted and farmers 
were lectured on patriotic duty, on the evil effects of sub. 
sidies, etc. Happily, a better understanding of their diffi. 
culties is spreading throughout the community, and it is 
realized that agriculture, too, is a great industry, needing not 
only the skilful guidance of farmer and landowner, and the 
driving force of competent labour, but also the financial 
mechanism which constitutes the wheels by which the whole 
machine can work. 
KE. J. RUSSELL 
(Director of Rothamsted Experimental Station.) 


FOUR GOOD BOOKS 
Four-Part Settine. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto & Windus, 
8s. 6d.) To Step Astpe. By Noel Coward. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) THe Sea Tower. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) Tue Story oF Mona SHeeny. By Lord Dunsany, 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) A new novel by Ann Bridge is a thing 
to look forward to in these troublous days. She never dis- 
appoints us, yet the reason for her success is difficult to define. 
Her plots are always slight ; she never seeks new or startling 
situations; her characters run much in the same mould; 
her theme is always concerned with the ethics of marriage. 
Four-Part Setting takes us back to the British colony in 
Peking, still diplomatically ruled over by Sir James Boggit. 
It is the Peking of ten years ago; a date which furnishes a 
slight clue to the chronology of Peking Picnic and The Ginger 
Griffin, for the Rupert Benenden of the latter book is remem- 
bered as a writer of bad poetry. As in Peking Picnic, a party 
embarks on an up-country trip and the story is woven round 
their reactions to the country and to each other. Therein 
lies the secret of Ann Bridge’s skill. Her descriptions of 
scenery are magical, her definitions of character subtle and 
complete. Her people never let you or her down, and they 
are pleasant to read of for we should ourselves enjoy their 
society. We wonder how Henry Hargreaves has contrived to 
win the affections of Anthony and Anastasia Lydiard, till it 
appears that after all he was a gentleman through and through. 
We can see for ourselves that Rose was a femme fatale. Perhaps 
because she has here forged stronger characters, Ann Bridge 
does not rest content with describing fleeting passion. The 
book culminates in tragedy. Yet at this supreme moment 
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the author registers a failure. She cannot describe an unsatis- 
factory husband. In Peking Picnic she got out of it by 
relegating Henry Leroy to the bathroom. In Four-Part 
Setting, Charles—who had almost wrecked Anastasia’s life 
and had brought his own wife Rose to despair—Charles, in 
the one brief glimpse we are given of him, is undoubtedly a 
stick. Hence the book ends with a tinge of anti-climax. 
Nevertheless, it will provide food for serious thought and true 
delight to many worried folk in the months to come. 


To Step Aside is a collection of short stories, mostly 
relating to theatrical life. Mr. Coward reproduces its atmo- 
sphere to the life; he has a wonderful gift for painting in a 
background. All are good; the story of the mounting caco- 
phony of a Long Island week-end; the tragedy of Aunt 
Tittie ; none of these sketches, except the Wooden Madonna, 
contains any element of surprise, but as episodes brought to life 
they are most attractive. 


The Sea Tower is a grim and rather elementary book. 
Mrs. Field is the dominating and possessive mother of two 
sons. The younger one marries a girl of surpassing good looks 
and strong character. The mother hates her at sight, and 
though the young wife triumphs in the end, the story of their 
relations culminates in a tragedy. Christina, the wife, is well- 
drawn ; but it is difficult to believe that any woman, however 
domineering, could have succeeded in reducing, as did Bessie 
Field, her family to frightened puppets. The situation is 
overstrained and unnatural throughout, yet Mr. Walpole is 
always attractive and readable. 


An author so light in hand as Lord Dunsany must be the 
despair of the ordinary reviewer. Years of craftsmanship have 
made him a master of fanciful irony. Mona Sheehy believes 
that her mother was the Queen of the Fairies. In this she 
was wrong, but if Mona was earthly born she sprang from no 
ordinary wedlock. This humbly reared child combines the 
spirit of the Irish gypsy with the innate aristocracy of the 
land. The first half of the tale is somewhat in the vein of 
Rory and Bran, but eventually the reader is transplanted 
to the London of commercial advertising, which gives Lord 
Dunsany an opportunity of which he makes full use. If fey 
in Ireland, Mona’s other-worldliness becomes common- 
sense in her criticism and hatred of London life. Fate first 
gives her a fortune to enable her to escape home, and then 
leaves her penniless, so that she can find normal happiness 
amongst her own people. Seldom is a happy ending so 
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exactly right. This beautiful yet stimulating story is both 
a sedative and a tonic. 


A MEDIAVAL HITLER 


TORQUEMADA, SCOURGE OF THE JEws. A Biography by 
Thomas Hope. (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Hope, 
in writing this vivid and fascinating biography of the cruel 
and abominable persecutor of Jews and heretical Christians 
in Spain at the close of the fifteenth century, has evidently 
had his eye fixed primarily upon the tragic recrudescence of 
medizval barbarity displayed in modern Germany to-day. 
“The spirit, the essence of Torquemada,” he says, “ is as 
real, as alive, now as ever it was four and a half centuries ago. 
Just as alive, but infinitely more dangerous; for now that 
spirit is four and a half centuries out of date.’ Hitler, 
indeed, is a belated incarnation of the terrible, half-insane, 
Spanish inquisitor. 

Mr. Hope draws some interesting and curious parallels 
between the Hitler and the Torquemada techniques. For 
instance: “‘ The weapons are still the same—suppression of 
all freedom, judicial murders and wholesale proscription. 
The methods are still the same—espionage on a tremendous 
scale, utter ruthlessness, and the use of a very specious trial 
to discredit the opposition. There is an exact parallel 
between the La Guardia trial staged by Torquemada and the 
Reichstag Fire trial of 1933.” 

The parallel between Torquemada and Hitler is closest 
and most startling in respect of their harrying of the Jews. 
Torquemada was, as Hitler is, possessed by a fanatical and 
utterly irrational hatred of this unhappy people. In Torque- 
mada’s case the hatred seems to have been intensified, rather 
than mitigated, by the knowledge that his grandmother was 
a Jewess. Together with this insensate hatred was, and is, 
combined a lust to secure the accumulated wealth of this 
talented and thrifty race. But behind the personal hatred 
and the consuming greed that incited to persecution and 
spoliation, there was in fifteenth-century Spain, as there is 
in twentieth-century Germany, that passion of inflamed 
nationalism which stirs a people in process of unification to 
expel alien elements which cannot be assimilated and absorbed. 
Torquemada was a leading agent in both the conquest of the 
Moorish Kingdom of Granada and the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. If he made religion the main instrument of his 
nationalising zeal, it was because religion was the one and 
only link that bound together the long-separated and fiercely 
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antagonistic peoples of Castile, Aragon,Catalonia and Navarre. 
Mr. Hope rightly concludes: ‘‘ Torquemada was never a 
Catholic. Of course, he was not a heretic. He accepted the 
doctrine of the Church with blind devotion. Doubt was 
impossible to him. But a Catholic in the true sense of the 
word, in the sense of being a member of a supra-national 
community, he was not. Before all else he was a Spaniard.” 
He was, indeed, at constant loggerheads with the Papacy, and, 
in spite of the fact that he caused some 2,000 heretics to be 
burned at the stake and some 200,000 Jews to be driven from 
Spain with the loss of their worldly possessions, he was never 
canonised, or even beatified. 

In Germany to-day the spirit that expels Jews and shuts 
up Christians in concentration camps is not inspired by 
religion but by racialism. The cult of persecuting Aryanism, 
however, is not less deadly, and is no more rational, than 
that which incited Torquemada to his sanguinary and 
predatory career. 

Mr. Hope’s well-documented, restrained and_ brilliant 
narrative is not only full of interest to historical students, but 
also full of enlightenment to those who are quick to perceive 
political parallels. 


HIGHBROWS ON GERMAN CLAIMS 


GERMANY’S CoLoniAL DEMANDS: edited from the Reports of 
the Oxford University British Commonwealth Group by 


A. L. C. Bullock. (Humphrey Milford, 7s. 6d.).—At the 


University of Oxford are to be found representatives of almost 
every member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
During the past four years it has been customary for some 
fifty of them to assemble to study and discuss problems 
relating to imperial and international affairs. Their general 
guide and director has been Professor Vincent Harlow, who 
has recently been elected to the Rhodes Chair in the Uni- 
versity of London. The members of the group have included 
twelve Canadians, five South Africans, four each from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and two Indians. The results of one of 
their courses of research are embodied in the volume before 
us. They are extremely illuminating and valuable. Pro- 
fessor Harlow himself in a twenty-page “ conclusion ” sums 
them up. He shows that an exhaustive examination of the 
history of Germany’s colonial empire clearly demonstrates 
the facts, first, that Germany’s overseas dominions, when 
she had them, were of little use to her ; secondly, that they 
cost her far more than they brought in ; thirdly, that for at 
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least twenty years she grossly misgoverned them, and, 
finally, that the demand for their return is preposterous. She 
desires them not at all for their own sake but merely as 
bases from which she can plot the seizure of more delectable 
dominions, and where she can establish air-ports and sub. 
marine harbours for the domination of the sea-routes of her 
rivals. 


THE HAPPY GUNNER 


THE Prince ImpeRIAL. By Katherine John. (Putnan, 
10s. 6d.) The Prince Imperial, born in 1856, spent his child. 
hood swathed in Napoleonic cotton wool. At fourteen he 
caught, at Saarbriicken, a brief and mocking glimpse of 
victorious fighting, a few days later he was an exile for good. 
Three years later his father, the one person he adored, died, 
and Louis Napoleon became one of the many pretenders to 
the French throne. Such a succession of disasters at an 
impressionable age proved the making of the lad. A listless 
heir to Napoleon III became a serious-minded and high- 
spirited English subaltern, well on his way to winning both 
English and French hearts. Had he survived the Zulu war 
it is hard to see him as Emperor. Given half the luck enjoyed 
by his father he might have been called back to the throne 
by his own people, but would he have wished it ? Exile and 
the Royal Military Academy had changed him from a future 
Emperor to a happy gunner. In this respect he recalls the 
Buonaparte who took Toulon, but would his ambition have 
soared higher? All available evidence points to France 
having lost not a Napoleon IV, but a promising ‘‘ Général de 
Division.” Mrs. John, for all her sprightly writing, has 
produced a tedious work. She takes over 500 pages to write 
the life of a boy who died at 23. She ekes out her slender 
material with minute descriptions of the Imperial Court rather 
in the spirit of a bright but strictly brought-up English 
““Miss”’ at “les Folies Bergéres.”” There are pages about 
the sensations of the lovely but foolish Empress Eugenie, 
and very little about the young Prince. Superficially Mrs. John 
is of the Lytton Strachey school, but she conspicuously lacks 
two great gifts of her master—understanding of the French 
and practice of the dogma “ brevity is the soul of wit.” 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
THE GRAND WuicGERY. By Marjorie Villiers. (Murray, 
16s.) The Whig oligarchy of the end of the eighteenth century 
has received its full share of attention during the last thirty 
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years. Mrs. Villiers’ bibliography contains over fifty books 
written round Devonshire House, Holland House, Lady 
Palmerston and other figures of the age, as compared with less 
than two dozen volumes of contemporary letters, diaries and 
memoirs. Mrs. Villiers has sifted them to collect a varied and 
attractive “ rag-bag ”’ of the gossip, sayings and happenings 
which centred about the Devonshire House set from 1774 to 
1828. The story is set out as an annual chronicle, each year 
having a chapter to itself. The method is rather rambling 
and disjointed, and leads to needless repetition; the book 
needs pulling together and condensing, but the authoress 
succeeds in making us at home with many of her characters, 
though she is not free from prejudice. No one who has 
revelled in the correspondence of Harriet Lady Granville 
would ever regard her as a person of “ frigid hauteur,” nor 
did Lady Palmerston appear “ hard and blasée ” to her con- 
temporaries, if we are to trust the memory of those who knew 
her. There are minor errors. There was no “‘ Duchess ” of 
Abercorn in 1812, nor was Lady Caroline Lamb tall of stature. 
But the chief defect of the book is the obstinate habit of 
calling everyone by their Christian names. A procession of 
Harriets, Carolines and Sallys pass before us, and no one 
would be more surprised than they to hear themselves so 
described to strangers. Yet we are grateful to Mrs. Villiers 
for many pleasant anecdotes and the piecing together of such 
a mosaic speaks volumes for her perseverance and patience. 


TWO M.P.s THINK ALOUD 


More THOUGHTS AND TaLkKs. September, 1937-August 7, 
1939. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 
Mar@inaL CoMMENTS. By Harold Nicholson, M.P. (Con- 
stable, 5s.) These two books, both by Members of Parlia- 
ment who are supporters of the National Government, offer 
striking contrasts. Their authors are men of established 
standing and reputation; the one an administrator and 
soldier ; the other the son of a distinguished Foreign Office 
official, himself a former member of the same service, whose 
contributions to letters and the study of what, until last 
month, we called “ post-war” diplomacy, are assured of a 
place in contemporary literature. Sir Arnold Wilson’s book 
is an addition to his series of recollections and reflections, 
which have appeared in book form after publication in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. Mr. Nicholson’s book is 
an assembly of articles which have appeared during this 
year in the Spectator. Both were concluded before the 
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outbreak of war. Sir Arnold Wilson is a Tory-Democrat 
with a knack of probing and understanding the mind of his 
fellow countrymen of all classes. His lament for the deca 
of rural England, his faith in the Prime Minister and his 
earnest desire to seek a peaceful settlement of international 
difficulties reflect the attitude of a certain body of opinion in 
this country. He was not only a believer in appeasement, 
he puts forward in the last chapter of this book a plan for 
settlement of European and African problems which must 
now seem to him a tragicirony. But if he believed in appease. 
ment he was by no means an advocate of surrender to force, 
It is not dishonourable to show oneself willing to give the 
other side an opportunity to prove its honesty, provided one 
leaves nothing to chance should good faith be met with 
bad and reason with calculated violence. 


Mr. Nicholson has from the first resisted appeasement | 
and has realised the impossibility of reaching a peaceful | 


settlement with Germany. Yet he too pays a tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain, when describing the occasion when he 
rose in the House of Commons to proclaim the British guar- 
antee to Poland: 

“The Prime Minister would not hold the position he 
does if he appealed merely to the instinct of self- 
preservation. The great virtue which he possesses is 
the virtue of heroic courage. It was that virtue which 
flashed on Friday in a face rendered haggard by the 
fears of half the world.” 

Now the pledge given on March 31st, 1939, has been 
challenged, and the challenge has been accepted. These two 
books both serve to illuminate and make clear the incidents 


and the mental atmosphere which prevailed during the last | 


troubled months before the “‘ White ” war became a “‘ Red” 
war. If either of these books is to be accepted as a guide 
to the character of the British, we can only draw one con- 
clusion: whatever initial delays or blunders may occur, our 
people, from the Prime Minister to the most obscure labourer, 
having tried to win peace and a relaxation of tension by 
reason and failed because they were confronted by treachery 
and greed, may now be relied on to struggle to their last 
breath and the last drop of their blood to restore to Europe 
the rule of law and respect for human freedom. 
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